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Makes a Specialty of 
bottled Beers for 


family use. 


The materials used for their brews are the very best 
obtainable both in this country and abroad. 
CORN, which is so generally used by other brew- 


ers, does not enter into the products of the 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass'n, 


hence their motto: 


“Not How Cheap, but How Good.” 
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Invigorates, rejuvenates and prolongs life. 
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+ In the Lake Country 


Michigan, there are hundreds of the most charm- 
ing Summer Resorts on the line of the 
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awaiting: the arrival of thousands of tourists 


from the South and East. 


Among the list of near-by places are Fox Lake, Dela- 
van, Lauderdale, Waukesha, Oconomowoc; Palmyra, 
The Dells at Kilbourn, Elkhart and Madison, while a 
little further off are Minocqua, Star Lake, Frontenac, 
White Bear, Minnetonka and Marquette on Lake 


Superior. 
For pamphlet of 


“SUMMER HOMES FOR 1900,” 


and for copy of our handsomely illustrated 
Summer book, entitled 


“IN THE LAKE COUNTRY,” 


apply to nearest ticket agent, or address with 
six cents in postage, 


GEORGE H. HEAFFORD, General Passenger Agent, 
Old Colony Building, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Wedding Presents, 


Graduation Gifts, 


Original and Reproductive Art, 


Tiffany Favrile Glass, 


Utopia and Grueby Pottery, 


The Leighton and the 
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NOONAN & KOCIAN, » 


617 LOCUST STREET. 
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B. &. 
ST. LOUIS, 


- S-W. 
CINCINNATI, 


**ROYAL BLUE SERVICE.’’ 
WASHINGTON, 
LOUISVILLE, 
COLUMBUS, 


BALTIMORE, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
PITTSBURG, 
aerween THE EAST wo WEST. 


NEW YORK. 
Luxurious Vestibuled Trains, Palatial Ladies’ Coaches. 
Pullman Drawing Room, Sleeping and Observation Cars. 
B. & O. S-W. DINING CARS. Meals Served a la carte at Popular Prices. 
For Rates, Maps, Time-Tables or Sleeping Car Space—Call on any Ticket Agent or address 
G. B. WARFEL, 0. P. McCARTY, 
Asst Gen’! Pass’r Agt., St. Louis, Mo. General Pass’r Agt., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Savings Accounts 


Deposits of $1.00 and upwards received. 
Interest allowed thereon, April and October in 
each year, at the rate of *% »% % % 
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Lincoln Trust Company, 


Seventh and Chestnut Streets. 
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WOMAN AND RELIGION. 





LITTLE essay, which makes the tenth number of 
The Mirror Pamphlets, is entitled “Woman and 
Religion.” It is apropos the recent action of the 
Methodist General Conference in admitting women to 
The 


essay will be found interesting for comparison with preced- 


participation in the details of church administration. 


ing pamphlets in which ‘‘the sex’’ has been considered, 
as “The Pope and the Virgin” and “Wives and Husbands.” 
This tenth number of The Mirror Pamphlets will be issued 
June 20th. Orders will be filled at the office of the MIRROR 
or by any of the branches of the American News Company. 


Price of the pamphlets, 5 cents per copy. 
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THE STORY OF THE STRIKE. 





AN EXPLANATION OF LOCAL LAWLESSNESS. 





It is a 


big thing and it implies a big town. When that 


f oe strike in St. Louis has but one merit. 
has been said all has been said. 

The detail story of the strike, however, is not creditabie 
to the city, or to anyone in authority in the city, or in the 
State of Missouri. 

In the first place the demands made by the employes of 
the road were extravagant and tyrannical. The employes 
practically demanded the right to employ or discharge all 
the servants of the company, on the cars or in the power 
houses. There was no question whatever concerning 
wages. 

It is a matter of fact that, of the more than 3,000 em- 
ployes, who made a demand that no self-respecting man 
could accede to, notfour men in ten approved the strike. 
The strike was brcught on by Mr. W. D. Mahon, whose 
business it is to make strikes. The men in the street 
railway Union voted to strike, simply because each was 
afraid that a vote against a strike would make him fabu by 
the others. — ; 

The Transit Company employed men to take the place 
of the strikers. Sympathizers with the strikers, and, in 
some instances, strikers themselves, have blown up cars 
and conduits, cut the wires, shot, stoned, slugged and 
maltreated the new employes and passengers, stripped 
women naked in the streets for riding in the cars, obstruct- 
ed the tracks and assassinated policemen. 

& 

The strike has degenerated into a riot, and the riot is 
spread more or less over the entire city. Business has 
been paralyzed in every line. Many people have been 
forced to leave the city. Thousands have been deterred 
from coming here. Citizens have been terrorized. In 
some parts of the city the necessaries of life are not sold 
to people who patronize the cars. Anarchy prevails, to all 
intents and purposes. 

More men have been killed and wounded during the 
strike than in most of the lesser battles in the Philippines. 
The city is disgraced before this country and the world, as 
a community incapable of maintaining Law and Order. 
Prominent citizens are under arms shooting down rioting 
strikers. The situation, in an American city of 700,000 
people, has not been duplicated save on four or five 
Occasions, in the draft riot, in New York, the Baltimore 
riot, the Cincinnati Berners riot and the New Orleans 
lynching of the Mafia. The state of anarchy, of a more or 
less acute order, has existed for five weeks. And, writing 
on Tuesday morning, the indications are that the situation 
will grow worse before it grows better. 

Why does such a condition exist in a city that has 
always borne an excellent reputation for order, a city, 
indeed, which has been supposed to be incapable of any 
excitement, because of its intense lassitudinous conserva- 


tism? 


Rad 


Conditions exist because of bad government. The 


Transit Company, a consolidation of all the street railways 


of the city, except one, is a Trust. - The Trust was created 
by the Democratic Legislature and approved by the Demo- 
cratic Governor. That Trust took about $30,000,000 of 
actual property and watered it up to $90,000,000, and the 
That 


Trust was authorized by Democratic politicians elected upon 


capitalists in it have pocketed big profitson the deal. 
a rabid anti-trust platform. It was passed by buying legis- 
lators. It was signed by the Governor only after such 
maneuvres as indicated that some one got a “‘large wad of 
money’’ for securing the signature. The signature was 
said to have cost $50,000. 

Furthermore, the Trust consolidation was accomplished 
through a dicker whereby the Trust lobbyists secured votes 
for a measure enabling an enormous increase of the police 
The 


Trust passed the bill to enable the Democrats to turn the 


force and an enormous increase ‘of the police pay. 
St. Louis police force into a machine. The Democrats 
passed the Trust bill in return. The people of the City of 
St. Louis had no voice in the making of the law which 
created the Trust. The people of St. Louis had no voice 
in the making of the law which taxed them $600,000 per 
year extra for a police force. The police force membership 
was enrolled in the Jefferson Club as a sort of Tammany 
Hall. 


Railway Trust. 


The Democrats, denouncing trusts, organized the 
Then the Railway Trust helped the 
Democrats organize the Jefferson Club Police Force Trust, 
and finally the Railway Trust helped the Democrats pass a 
law similar to the Goebel law in Kentucky to disfranchise 
the majority party in St. Louis and put the election machin- 
ery irrevocably in the hands of the minority. 
st 

As soon as all the street railways were consolidated into 
The 
The employes 


a Trust it was inevitable that there would be a strike. 
Trust threatened the usual economies. 
began to organize. The men of the different roads, there- 
tofore loyal to the heads of the different roads, saw that 
they were made the servants of one gigantic combination of 
capitalists. If capitalists could combine, why not labor? If 
the capitalists could tie up the whole city in unescapable 
coils of rail and prevent the construction of competing 
lines, why could not the employes combine to protect their 
own interests and, if necessary, tie up the capitalists? A 
strike was begun early in the year, but the President of the 
Jefferson Club effected a settlement. That settlement gave 
him great fame among the workingmen. It was the thing 
that was going to elect him World’s Fair Mayor of St. 
Louis. 

The Transit Company, after accepting the settlement, 
set to work to weed out the men who had been conspicuous 
in organizing the employes—at least the street railway 
men’s Union charges such action against the Company. 
Besides, Mr. Baumhoff, the general superintendent, was 
understood to be desirous of getting new men, and in 
particular of getting rid of all employes professing a certain 


religious faith. To tell the truth, the men’s main grievance 


is Baumhoff. He assumed general superintendency 
after the first threatened strike was averted and 
he, it is claimed, broke faith with the Union. 


The street railway union, the vast majority of its member- 


ship being opposed to a strike, acting under the instigation 
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of an outsider, not an employe of any St. Louis road, Mr. 
W. D. Mahon, promptly made a demand that the Transit 
Company employ none but Union men, that it suspend 
from its service any or all men suspended from the Union, 
that the Company suspend or discharge no man or men 
The Company 


refused to accept the terms and the strike wason. The 
And the 


without submitting the action to the Union. 


Labor Trust was pitted against the Capital Trust. 
chief sufferers were people identified with neither Trust, 
the traveling public, the retail stores, the merchants gener- 
The Company put new men on the cars to run them. 
Men were shot and assaulted. 


ally. 
Then began the lawlessness. 
Property belonging to the Company was destroyed. Women 
were denuded. 


Fa 
The police did not do their duty on the first days of the 


strike. They did not arrest men for assailing the Com- 
pany’s newemployes. They did not disperse mobs. They 
did not touch wire-cutters or track-obstructors. The 


President of the Police Board, instead of enforcing the law, 
came forward to arbitrate matters for the strikers. He 
appeared before the officers of the Transit Company as a 
special pleader for the strikers. He published statements 
in the papers eulogizing the fine qualities of the strike lead- 
ers. The lawless elements took their cue therefrom. Was 
not the President of the Police Board also Presideat of the 
Jefferson Club? With the head of the police force with 
them as their special pleader, might they not do as they 
pleased? With the President of the Jefferson Club pleading 
for them, might they not assume that the Transit Company 
would surrender its contention rather than incur the enmity 
of an organization that had ‘‘fixed things’’ to get control of 
municipal affairs? With the Presideat of the Jefferson 
Club on their side, might not the strikers know that he 
would do nothing against their sympathizers that would 
lose him votes? In the earlier days of the strike, had not 
the rioters and obstructionists seen that the police only 
made a pretense of protecting the Company’s new 
employes and property? Is it any wonder that the lawless 
elements grew more bold in their actions against the Com- 
pany’s men and property? 
as 

first, simply shrugged its 

The public knew that the 


The general public, at 
shoulders over the situation. 
Railway Trust had been organized by bribery and fraud and 
that the organization had netted the projectors millions upon 
millions of dollars. The public knew that the millions 
were represented chiefly by franchises for which the Com- 
panies consolidating had paid little or nothing, that the 
wealth the capitalists were pocketing was chiefly founded 
upon public property, that the public service under the 
Trust dispensation was atrocious, that the indications were 
that many employes would be discharged, that the Trust 
had control of the organizations of both political parties in 
the city, and that the Trust could take care of itself. The 
public at large was simply disgusted at the politics which 
denounced Trusts and organized one, at the politics which 
used the Trusts money and brains to jam through an 
infamous election bill and a police bill to transform the 
police force into a political machine. The public became 
further disgusted whenit became evident that the politi- 
cians were playing the strike for their own benefit. 
President Hawes was trying to pose as the friend of the 
strikers and at the same time pretending to protect the 
interests of the Railway Trust. 
two stools, as a result of his attempt to straddle the issue. 


He has fallen between 
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The police force was increased under an emergency call 
but the increase did not diminish rioting. The slugging 
and shooting and stripping became more general. A cry 
went up for the militia. The shrimp Governor said nay. He 
said that certain politicians opposed to him were fomenting 


disorder, in order to defeat his partisans here at the 


primaries. He implied that his enemies were prolonging 
lieutenant, Mr. Hawes, 


Also 


the strike in order to make his 
proceed against the strikers, and thereby lose votes. 
his factional enemies were trying to bring about a condition 
that would force him to call out the militia. If he called 
out the militia it would hurt him with the labor vote. It 
would show that he still believed in ‘‘Gatling guns against 
Debs anarchists,’’ as he said in a letter to the MIRROR in 
1894. 
policeman was taken from duty in protecting cars and 


Then along came a primary election and every 


passengers to serve at the polls, for the policemen were all 
members of the Jefferson Club, and if they were not on 
hand at the primaries the enemies of Hawes and Stephens 
would carry the day. Then Mr. 
City, as President of the Jefferson Club, to attend a con- 


That left the Police Department without a head, 


Hawes went to Kansas 


vention. 
for the Chief of Police had been, and now is, under the 
orders of the President of the Board of Police Commis- 


sioners andthe Jefferson Club. The lawlessness might 


continue uninterrupted for all anyone cared, so long as the 
Governor Stephens were not 


political interests of Mr. 


neglected. 
at 


Then ex-Governor Stone, another Democratic leader, 
came forward. A notorious railway lobbyist had exposed 
Stone, who was fighting the lobby in politics, as a gum- 
shoe lobbyist who ‘‘sucked eggs but hid the shells.’’ It was 
necessary that Stone should be bought to the front, as the 
friend of the workingman, for he is National Committee- 
man for Missouri. A Citizens Committee had been formed 
with a view to arbitrating the trouble between the Company 
and the strikers. That Citizens Committee had succeeded in 
getting the company to agree to take back 1,000 employes 
at once, 500 later, and as nmiany more as might be found 
available, provided that none of the men who had been guilty 
of lawless acts should be reinstated. The company agreed 
The 


company agreed, in future, to arbitrate all its differences 


to make no distinction in future against Union men. 


with its employes. This proposition, under all the circum- 


stances, was a surrender by the Company to the employes, an 
agreement to recognize the Union, a step toward the gradual 
re-employment of the greater number of the strikers, a con- 
siderable recession from the original declarations of the Company 


that it would not deal with the Union at all. When the Citizens 


Committee had secured this much from the Company, it was 
understood that the Grievance Committee of the Union 


would accept it. Then appeared Governor Stone to make 


a political play. He wouldn’t deal with the Citizens Com- 


mittee. He waved that body out of the affair altogether. 


Why? 
be the Citizens Committee that would get the credit for 


Because if the strikers accepted the terms it would 


settling the strike, and not ex-Governor William J. Stone, 
who desired the kudos that it might aid him in his cam- 
paign for selection as delegate-at-large to the National 
Democratic Convention, that it might obliterate from the 
minds of the masses the exposure of the fact that he, the 
great anti-railroad and anti-trust, anti-lobbyist agitator, 
rode on railroad passes while agitating against railroads, 
worked in the Legislature for Trusts, and lobbied secretly 


while fighting the lobby. Stone had his way. The Citizens 


Committee disappeared from view. The Transit Company 
sent its proposal to the Governor and that proposal was lost 
for a day and a half. The strikers did not receive the pro- 
posalin time. When it came before them, belated, the 
Company had employed more non-Union men and could 
not discharge them to make room forthe 1,500 men it 
agreed to re-employ. Why did the Company’s proposal fail 
to reach the strikers? If it had reached them the strike 
would have been settled. I shall not state the explanation 
rumored about town to account for the failure to settle 
the strike on the proposal which got side-tracked in ex- 
Governor Stone’s office. The ex-Governor’s explanation is 
vague and confused and confusing. The salient fact is, 
that the proposal went astray, and, as a result, the 
negotiations for a settlement of the strike were declared 


Stoff.?? 
Jt 


The Mayor of St. Louis, when the strike began, crawled 
into his hole and pulled the hole in after him. An ex-officio 
member of the Police Board, he did not attend its meetings. 
He is a Republican. The Boardis Democratic as to all the 
other members. The Mayor didn’t want to be present and 
vote to use the police against strikers. At the same time 
he wanted to make it clear that he was not in any way re- 
sponsible for the failure of the Board to maintain the peace. 
And, anyhow, what could he, a minority of one, do against 
the other four members of the Board, all Democrats? He 
“‘unloaded”’ on his associates quite cleverly, but, in doing 
so, he evaded his plain duty as acity and quasi State officer. 
He enacted a grand ‘‘jolly’’ for the benefit of the mob, and 
also for the benefit of the Law and Order element. He 
He said 


If the police earned execration for assisting the 


made no appeal for Law and Order, however. 
nothing. 
rioters masquerading as workingmen, the Mayor was not 
responsible. If the police earned execration for not sup- 
pressing riot, he could not be blamed, for he was only one 
man against four. But the fine dodge has not worked. 
The public is aware of Mr. Ziegenhein. It knows him for 
a tricky coward, for a selfish and sneaking schemer, for a 
man who prefers to permit disorder rather than to imperil 
As Mayor 


of the city he did not even have the gumption to issue a 


his political chances by doing his plain duty. 


peace proclamation, until riot had been checked bya 
volley of buck. He poses now as the man who vetoed 
the city ordinance which created the railway franchise 
But the 


ordinance he vetoed was passed over his head, and the 


under which the big consolidation was effected. 


public well knows that, it he had wanted to do so, he had 
The Mayor 
of St. Louis has not been in evidence since the present tur- 
He has let things drift, hoping that all 


the power to prevent the passage over his veto. 


bulence began. 
the evil political results would fall upon the party opposed 
He has made no attempt, as head of the City 
He claims that the 


to his own. 
Government, to suppress the disorder. 
duty devolved upon the State officials, but he is a member 
of the Board of Police Commissioners, established by the 
State, and he has not done his duty asa Police Commis- 
sioner. The Mayor of St. Louis is simply an unspeakable 
dodger, demagogue and clown, and is as responsible as the 
Democratic State officers, to a large extent, for the state of 
civil war which exists in this community. 
st 

Under the law the Police Board has authority to com- 
mand the Sheriff’s assistance to put down disorder. The 
The Sheriff is a Republican. 


Here was a chance to ‘‘unload’’ responsibility on the 


Police Board is Democratic. 
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Sheriff. He was ordered to assist with a posse comitatus. 
The Sheriff responded. The posse comitatus was sum- 
moned. There are about sixteen hundred men serving on 
the posse. The Sheriff has got that many men to serve. 
The Police Board couldn’t get 500 men extra to serve. 
The Sheriff has got in his service some of the very best 
citizens in town, in fact, the greater number of his appoint- 
ees are men who have no interest in anything but the pre- 
vention of riot. The posse has done some shooting. The 
mobocrats are loudly vocal in denunciation thereof. Now 
comes the political play in evidence. The workingman 
was shot down like adog. Whodidit? The Police Board 
is ready with its cry, ‘‘We didn’t do it. It was done by 
the Sheriff. The Sheriff isa Republican. We are Demo- 
crats. Weare not in favor of slaughtering the working- 
man simply for demanding an amelioration of his condi- 
tion.’ This is the way the Democrats ‘‘unload’’ on the 
one man who did his duty when called upon. In ‘‘unload- 
ing’’ the responsibility for the killings by the posse, the 
Police Board plainly lies. The Sheriff is serving under the 
Police Board. The Police Board is willing to call upon 
the Sheriff to kill people, but it evades the responsibility of 
putting the riot guns in the hands of the Sheriff’s deputies. 
The Police Board dodges its responsibility and makes its 
play to the mob vote, but none the less the Police Board 
has killed men for the Transit Company. And why 
shouldn’t the Police Board kill men for the Transit Com- 
pany, for it is rumored about town that one or more mem- 
bers of the Police Board are ‘‘carried’’ by the Transit 
Company management on the books of the concern for 
substantially large subscriptions to the bonds and stock both 
of the St. Louis Transit Company and the United Railway 
Company. The story is generally current that certain 
members of the Police Board were ‘‘fixed for life’’ in con- 
sideration of their services in getting the Trust bill through 
the Legislature. It is, therefore, very probable that the 
Police Board, while posing as sympathetic witb the strikers, 
is, in fact, financially interested in the company, and, in so 
far as it can do so, is ‘‘knifing’’ the strikers while pretend- 
ing to help them. The Police Board member or members 
who were ‘‘fixed’’ by the Transit Company are serving the 
Company by ordering out the posse comitatus, and, at the 
same time, fooling the friends of organized labor,by denounc- 
ing or favoring the denunciation of the posse men who have 


shot the strikers. 
sz 


The writer of this article was in the posse barracks, 
Sunday afternoon, when the posse killed four men. The 
railway men undoubtedly precipitated the trouble. They 
jeered the posse guard in front of the barracks. They at- 
tempted to pull a conductor off a car that was passing. 
Several of them resisted attempts to arrest them. A shot 
was fired, stones were thrown. Then the posse began 
pumping buckshot at the strikers. The result was deplor- 
able, but it was natural. The police, if they had done their 
duty, would not have permitted strikers, returning from a 
picnic, in the present state of public unrest, to pass by the 
posse barracks. The leaders of the parade should not have 
led the men past the barracks to jeer at the posse. The 
parade might as well have taken another route. It was 
sheer idiocy of bravado that brought the strikers and the 
posse together. The strikers appeared to seek out the 
posse, not the posse the strikers. The police who did not 
deflect the parade, and the leaders who insisted on a dem- 


onstration before the barracks, were responsible for the 
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death of three poor fellows, who, probably, did nothing to 
provoke the shooting. The scene in the barracks was 
thrilling. When the first shot was fired, the writer of this 
article realized, for the first time, that ‘‘the hunting of men 
is the greatest game sport in the world.’’ The way the 
posse rushed to its guns, the sharp, metallic, clattering 
chorus of the filling magazines, the dash for the street of 
those ready armed, and the evident impatience of those who 
were held back to fall in line, showed that the posse men 
were more than half glad ‘‘the music had begun.’’ But 
for the coolness of the leaders there had been one hundred 
men shot on Washington avenue, instead of four. The 
posse will shoot, and shoot fast. And the men who did the 
shooting are not ‘‘hoboes,’’ or ‘‘escaped convicts,’’ or 
‘‘tramps willing to do anything at $2 per day,’’ or ‘‘scabs.”’ 
They are business and professional men of standing in the 
community. Some of them had gotten the men at whom 
they shot the places with the railway company which they 
had given up to strike. Much as one might approve of 
stern suppression of violence deliberately perpetrated before 
the eyes of men sworn and armed to prevent it, it was 
impossible to fail to surrender to a surge of pity for the poor 
fellows brought into the barracks, soaked in rain, pale and 
trembling, in their railway uniforms. They were not 
criminals. They felt that they were being outraged by 
janizaries of capital for doing no more than demanding 
their rights. Not one of them arrested would ever stand a 
show of getting back his place. Many of them had famil- 
ies that might starve as a result of the strike. But when 
the prisoners were searched, a dozen revolvers, many wire 
cutters and brass ‘‘knucks’’ were found in their pockets. 
And the 


three dead men were a more ghastly testimony to the fatuity 


They were all strikers, not ‘‘outsiders.’’ 
of their leaders and the lack of foresight upon the part of 
the Mayor and the police in permitting a parade past the 


posse barracks. 
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The disgrace, the tragedy, the horror of the situation in 


St. Louis is all due to politics. Politics formed the Trust. 
Politics has kept the police from strong measures of re- 
pression. Politics postponed the resistance of disorder till 
too late an hour. Politics prevented a settlement of the 
strike upon a reasonable basis. Politics forced private citi- 
zens to slay workingmen. Politics induce the strike, 
through the impression that the politicians in power would 
either help the strikers, by refusing to protect the cars, or 
would force the Company, in consideration of favors in 
future to be granted or refused, to accept terms. Politics 
made the men who tried to ‘‘arbitrate’’ for the strikers, do 
nothing but pose as advocates of the strike. Mr. Hawes, 
as ‘‘arbitrator,’’ was a strike advocate, when he should 
have been enforcing the law. Ex-Governor Stone ob- 
structed the settlement of the strike at the moment when 
settlement was near. And W. D. Mahon, the rank out- 
sider, has projected himself into national prominence by 
starting a strike, the net results of which, so far, are more 
than a dozen dead, a hospitalful of wounded, the outrageous 
treatment of women, paralyzed business, and three thou- 
sand men out of employment in which they were, until his 
eruption upon the scene, happy and moderately contented, 
save for the tyranny and bad faith of Baumhoff. Baumhoff, 
too, is in politics, a Republican boss. The politics of 
the Police Board has permitted disorder to grow, instead 
of stamping it out at first. The politics of an ignoramus- 
smart-aleck-muddle-headed Mayor has permitted the Police 


Board to play unlimited politics. 
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But worst politics of all politics are those of Missouri's 
pismire Governor. He isthe man who made the Trust 
possible. He is the man who controls the Police 
Board. He is the man who justifies the withdrawal of the 
police from peace-preservation to run primaries and puts 
his Police Board’s political duty to carry primaries and 
attend conventions above the body’s sworn duty to maintain 
the law. He is the man who convinces the Chief of Police, 
after that official has called for the militia, thatthe militia is 
not needed. He is the man who would not call out the 
militia because the papers and people of this city had 
treated him so badly. He is the man who figures on the 
cost of calling out the militia, when the conditions which 
demand the militia are costing the law-abiding people of 
St. Louis more money per day than the State of Missouri 
has spent upon the militia in fifteen years. He is the man 
who advocated Gatling guns against Debs in Chicago in 
1894. He is the man who has made a combination to 
make himself and the State’s greatest Trust lobbyist dele- 
gates to Kansas City tonominate Mr. Bryan. He is the 
man who is most responsible, after W. D. Mahon, for all 
the disorder and wounds and death and riotation of women 
of the past five weeks. 

us 

The strike of the railway men is lost. The politicians 
lost it for the men. The strike was a blunder, because it 
was based upon a demand that was, originally, unjust. 
The men were right in demanding that they should not be 
discharged for membership inthe Union, but they went 
too far in demanding that the employing company should 
employ only men satisfactory to the employes. The 
demands of the strikers passed the limit of insistence upon 
their own rights and invaded the rights of others not to be- 
long to a Union. The strike was a further mistake in 
failing to accept the compromise offered by the Company, 
which recognized the rights of its men to belong to a Union. 
The strike has been a mistake chiefly because it has been 
directed by a man from outside the city, having no relations 
with the Company and having no regard for the interests of 
the old servants of the Company who were coerced into the 
Strike. The strike has hurt the cause of organized labor. 
It was conceived in extravagant folly, and, through the 
machinations of politicians, it has been unfortunately 
implicated, in the minds of thinking people, with the deeds 
of criminals. The man who started the strike on an ex- 
treme demand is responsible for much of the disgraceful 
and piteous spectacle of the past five weeks, but the men 
who havs failed to put down disorder are responsible for 
the transformation of astrike into areign of lawlessness. 
But be it not forgotten that the Company broke faith with 
the men, after agreeing not to discriminate against Union 
members, by discharging organizers. 

st 

While the strike was a mistake, and its continuance 
after the company’s second practical recognition of 
the Union was a blunder little short of a crime, the situa- 
tion is, nevertheless, one for men who may not have sym- 
pathized with the strikers to ponder long and well. Strikes 
are not utterly causeless. Popular discontent is not 
altogether a combination of neurotic disturbance and 
vicious unrest. It is well to remember that there are many 
just grievances againat employers of men in large num- 
bers, individuals as well as corporations. This, therefore, 
seems to be a proper time to call the attention of those em- 


ploying large numbers of people, to the fact, that many of 
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4 
them have been, and still are, in the treatment of their 
servants, even more selfish and inconsiderate than required 
by the coldest rules for money getting. Many of the 
workers for large concerns are employed as one would 
purchase cattle; that is to say, the employer does not pre- 
tend to pay them what they are worth to him, but buys 
their labor as cheap as he can force them, on account of 
their necessities, to give it. It is true, that the employers 
have a right to employ men as cheaply as they can, and 
work them as many hours as possible, and this does not 
justify the men in using violence against employers, and 
much less does it excuse the brutal and cuwardly assaults 
on men and woman,during the past five weeks in this City. 
It is well, however, for those interested to remember, that 
much of the injustice to individuals, as well as to the pub- 
lic, has been made possible by the indiscriminate creation 
of corporations, and the opportunities thereby given to 
place large establishments under control of a few men, as 
also to keep large fortunes in dead hands. It is well for 
corporations to remember that they are artificial persons, 
created and existing by the suffrance of the people. 
Whenever the people, who, while they are conservative, 
are also just, find that these artificial persons are creating 
artificial conditions to the detriment of the masses, they 
will see to it, that such changes are made in the Constitu- 
tion, State, as well as National, that no more such artificial 
persons can be created, and that those existing now get 
exactly what they are lawfully entitled to and no more. 

ed 

This strike has won though it has failed. The Company 
practically recognized the Union Labor principle. The 
proposal recognizing that principle was futile because of a 
politician’s obfuscation. The men were betrayed into re- 
jecting a victory and choosing a defeat. The strikers were 
identified with lawlessness chiefly through the incapacity or 
chicanery or ambition of small politicians. The disgrace 
of Union Labor, as of the city St. Louis and State of Mis- 
souri, is due to bad government. Bad government is due to 
the bad citizenship of good citizens. 

The street railways of St. Louis will be unionized, and 
that, too, before long. The ‘‘scabs’’ of to-day will be in revolt 
against Baumhoff,to-morrow,as Union men. But when will St. 
Louis and Missouri get rid of their Ziegenheins, Haweses, 
Stones and Stephenses and others who place party and per- 
sonal profit above public welfare? .When will the people cease 
to elect the sort of men who can be bought to create a Railway 
Trust? 


authority, men like Mahon who “‘strike’’ them out of em- 


When will Union Labor cease to put in places of 


ployment on absurd demands and lead them in excitement 
to the mouths of guns of possemen? When will we all leave 
off politics and choose our leaders for character, for calm- 
ness, for principle, for common sense? 
William Marion Reedy. 
Fe Ft SF Ut 
REFLECTIONS. 
The Crisis in China 
T seems likely that the situation in China will result in 
| the Caucasian forces taking complete charge of affairs. 
From all accounts ‘‘the Boxers’’ are the native party, 
and they are likely to have the sympathy of the Chinese 


The Chinese army, even if not in sympathy with 
The wise men 


forces. 
‘‘the Boxers,’’ is not of much use, anyhow. 
of Europe are not easy in their minds as to what Russia in- 
tends todo. They do not trust ‘‘Adam-Zad, the bear that 
walks like aman.’’ Russia is potent in the Tsung li Yamen. 
It is generally believed that Russia is playing some deep 


game. Russian influence is universal in China. Every 
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page of Lord Charles Beresford’s book, ‘‘The Break up of 
China,’’ is peppered with incidents showing that while there 
may be a well-defined territory in which Russia is admitted- 
ly supreme, the real ‘‘sphere of influence’’ of Russia extends 
all over the Empire and penetrates to the most obscure places. 
The people of this country are most concerned, naturally, 
to know how far we have been involved in the scramble to 
get troops on Chinese soil, and how far we may be impli- 
catedin the almost inevitable partition. Our troops are 
there to protect American interests, but the nature and 
extent of those interests have not been made very clear. It 
is certain that they are not confined to the missionaries. 
On the surface the Powers seem to be doing nothing more 
than maintaining order for a government so weak that it 
cannot maintain anything. All the Powers are cautious. 
The strength of their ships ordered to the scene of difficulty 
indicates that something more serious than the suppression 
of ‘‘the Boxers’’ is in the prospect of all the governments 
represented. The one thing plain is that, the United States 
being in the muddle, its forces will not be the first to get 
out. Whatever may be done in China, this country will 
have a hand inthe doing of it, and if there be any partition- 
ing to be done this country will have something to say 
about it, whether to demand its own share or to protest 
against some of the other Powers presuming too much 
upon the helplessness of Cathay. The dispatches show 
that Russia is the leading power, and all future action de- 
pends on Russia’s course. The United States is inimical 
to Russia, though, probably, friendly to England. This 
country stands well with Germany and Japan. It seems 
the complication may afford a good opportunity for the 
United States to arbitrate, if the other nations get to 
quarreling. 
ze SF 
The Unfortunate Deweys 


MRS. DEWEY is beginning to realize that she is ‘‘in 
politics’’ with a vengeance, and, probably, to wish she were 
well out of the mess. A story has been sent broadcast over 
the country that she administered a snub, the other day, at 
Columbus, Ohio, to Mrs. Worthington Babcock, who is the 
daughter of Gov. Nash and mistress of hishome. The de- 
tails of the snub are interesting, as the daily papers tell 
‘‘At the five-course luncheon Mrs. Dewey did not 
taste a thing set before her. She did not even condescend 
to unfold her napkin or touch a spoon. She refused to en- 
ter into the conversation beyond brief answers to questions 
addressed directly to her. Her only explanation, it is said, 
was that she had partaken of a late breakfast.’’ The re- 
porter of the event gratuitously suggests that Mrs. Dewey 
might have been thinking of the campaign in which Nash 
defeated her brother, John R. McLean, for Governor. The 
suggestion shows that Ohio politics are now, as of yore, 
meaner and dirtier than the politics of any other State, not 
even excluding those of Indiana. All stories from Ohio, 
having any political tinge at all, are to be taken with a great 
many grains of salt. It is almost impossible to conceive of 
Mrs. Dewey insulting Mrs. Babcock, in the latter’s own 
home, because of a political issue between their husbands. 
Mrs. Dewey may not have felt like eating at the luncheon 
referred to. One can easily imagine her asa woman very 
weary of five-course luncheons, and the small talk of such 
occasions, after the various, prolonged tours with the 
Admiral. But if it be true that she refused to pretend to 
eat, or to unfold her napkin, she was guilty of a rudeness 
that is unparalleled in the history of the famous women of 
the United States. We should, however, understand that, 
in Ohio, politics enters ‘nto everything, and that many 
political men and women ot that commonwealth are not 
above exaggerating any trifling incident to proportions per- 
mitting of its manipulation as a political issue. Ohio may 
feel that the Deweys, and particularly Mrs. Dewey, are 
sinning against the light in venturing to oppose the re-elec- 
tion of President McKinley, and Ohioans may see some 
covert insult to McKinley’s friends in every act of the un- 
fortunate Admiral and his wife. Still, if the Deweys 
wished to insult Governor Nash and his daughter they could 
have done it effectively by refusing to have anything to do 


them, 


with them. The unnecessariness of the insult or snub is 
fair evidence that there is little truth in the story that 
one was administered. If it were not for the fact that the 
incident at the luncheon was followed by an example of 
bad management in arrangements for the reception at 
Columbus, the former might have been ignored. The 
‘‘crack’’ military company, the Columbus Rifles, was 
assigned to escort the Deweys to the train at the time of 
departure Friday morning. The Rifles were in their finest 
military habiliments. They assembled at their armory with 
proper promptness, and, after waiting until almost train 
time, the Captain called up the hotel at which the Deweys 
were quartered and inquired when the Admiral wanted 
them to come for him. Some member of the Dewey party 
answered that they were very sorry, but they forgot to in- 
form the Rifles the day before that the Admiral concluded 
that he did not want any display on going to the train, and 
decided not to accept the escort, The Rifles were in a rage. 
All this may look like a deliberate snub, but it looks much 
more like vile mismanagement on the part of some one. 
The Deweys certainly should not have forgotten, and least 
of all should they have forgotten in the State of Ohio and 
the Capital thereof. The Deweys have, on several occa- 
sions, in several cities, ventured to request that the citizens 
change their plans to accord with the desire of the party 
for rest from the adulation they were receiving, and the 
arrangement committees in other towns gladly acceded 
to the requests. It is certainly unfortunate if the 
Deweys forgot to tell the Columbians that they intended to 
interfere with the plans as prearranged, but even a great 
Admiral and an ambitious wife may sometimes forget the 
little amenities of life. It would seem that the Deweys, 
out of the low consideration of self-interest, would not de- 
There was absolutely nothing 
to be gained by such a course. There was much to lose in 
the way of popular respect and affection. And if Mrs. 
Dewey be as ambitious as’ some people would have us 
believe, she must have brains enough to know that snubbing 
women is not the way to attain her ambition. Whatever 
may be the truth of the affair at Columbus it is, at least, 
true that the entire Dewey programme, since his marriage, 
has been a mistake. The people generally feel this, 
and the people are generally right in their feelings. 
The people have resented the manner in which the Ad- 
miral has been cheapened by his suddenly conceived aspir- 
ation to the Presidency, and, somehow, the people every- 
where have been looking for things to find fault with in re- 
lation to the pair. When the people get to looking for such 
things, they find them a little too readily, and it is notice- 
able that they find them rather with regard to the lady than 
to her husband. Mrs. Dewey, if as intelligent as she has 
been represented, must have discovered by this time that 
she is not a popular favorite. Her manner is not as 
gracious as flattering press-women have described it. The 
ladies who have been privileged to meet her, in various 
cities, have not been charmed by the Admiral’s wife, and 
the ladies of Columbus are different from the ladies of 
other cities wherein the Deweys have been received only 
in that they had not the tact to hide their resentment of her 
manner. All this may be due to the preconceived idea of 
women generally, that the Admiral should not have mar- 
ried, but whatever the cause, the women do not like Mrs. 
Dewey and they have been a strong factor in the production 
of the generally apathetic reception of the Admiral’s can- 
didacy for President. In Ohio there is, however, no such 
thing as apathy in politics, and the Deweys were equally 
unfortunate in making any faux pas among the admirers of 
President McKinley and the political foes of John R. Mc- 
Lean. They are, probably, also unfortunate in their relation- 
ship toa man like McLean, who has established such false and 
vile principles of journalism throughout Ohio, by the foul suc- 
cess of the Enquirer, that just such stories as this from 
Columbus are ‘‘legitimate’’ campaign thunder in the State 
of Ohio. The Dewey luck changed with his marriage. 
There is no disputiug that point. Andif the Deweys were 
wise they would quit ‘‘swinging around the circle,’’ and go 
into graceful retirement for awhile. 


liberately offend Columbians. 
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Dishonesty Among English Lawyers. 
THE English press has often commented harshly upon 
the prevalence of a smartness akin to dishonesty in the 
American lawyer, but it seems that the English bar, with 
all its fine, high traditions, it not without its blotched escut- 
cheon. There have been lately in England many flagrant 
scandals among the solicitors. The Law Society has been 
considering these scandals and the great lawyer,Sir George 
Lewis, has won the applause of the newspaper and the pub- 
lic for withdrawing, as one great journal puts it, from the 
barren and pusillanimous counsels of the committee of 
investigation appointed by the Society to inquire into the 
flagrant scandals of the hour. The elderly and prosperous 
gentlemen, whose own professional honor is without spot 
or blemish, appear incapable of realizing the feelings of the 
public as one great firm after another collapses in conse- 
quence of a prolonged career of fraud. It is the character, 
position, and prestige of the firms involved which consti- 
tute the real gravity of the situation. Had the main de- 
linquents been small, shabby men, whose lack of working 
capital rendered an ample handling of their clients’ funds 
essential to their continued professional existence, it might 
suffice to say that those who are silly enough to place their 
affairs in the hands of other than accredited firms are 
chargeable with something in the nature of culpable negli- 
gence. But the case with which the English bar has to dealis, 
in its essential features, different. The miscreants and rascals 
have been found among the members of great solicitor 
houses, the very asylums to which clients, bitten by a 
scamp, would naturally resort for the future ordering of 
their affairs. And the same paper asks, ‘‘is it not within 
the knowledge of professional and business men with ex- 
perience, that although the firms which come to grief may 
be few, comparatively speaking, a very large number only 
escape ruin year after year by a continuous succession of 
financial expedients?’’ Sir George Lewis has urged two 
reforms to put a stop to the growing evil of 
defaulting solicitors—one that the Society should seek 
legislative authority to refuse a certificate to any solicitor 
made a bankrupt in dishonorable circumstances; the other 
that a solicitor to whom money is entrusted verbally be 
placed in the same position before the Criminal Law as one 
to whom written instructions for its appropriation have been 
given? It was of the latter curious anomaly that Mr. 
Justice Wills said in a case involving a question of extradi- 
tion: ‘‘I share a certain feeling of humiliation when one is 
obliged to confess, formally, to a neighboring country, that 
a great part of the atrocious things done in this case are not 
punishable by English law. It does seem an extraordinary 
thing that a man, being entrusted with money by other 
people for investment, should be able to put it into his own 
pocket, fraudulently and dishonestly, and yet commit no 
crime punishable by English law.’’ A leading review says: 
“If no better type of professional man can be found any- 
where than among the ranks of the solicitors of England, 
very certainly nowhere else can be discovered a worse; this 
is inevitable from the nature of the duties and their oppor- 
tunities. But between the two extremes there is a standard 
of conduct widely prevalent which is not praiseworthy.’’ 
These revelations will be almost startling to American 
lawyers. In this country, where the press speaks more 
boldly and loosely than in England, no newspaper of stand- 
ing has ever framed any such indictment of the American 
bar. The defaulting lawyer in America is, happily, extraor- 
dinarily rare, when we consider the number of lawyers there 
are. The profession is remarkably clean in spite of its 
reputation for smartness or slickness. But to judge by the 
articles in the English press, from which this paragraph has 
been condensed, one would almost suppose that Quirk, 
Gammon and Snap were still, as in Warren’s day, the typical, 
if not the ideal, English lawyers. 
Fe wt 
About Railroad Men 
THE growth of the West is illustrated in one line of 
the newspaper item announcing the election of Mr. B. F. 
Yoakum to the position of President of the St. Louis and 
San Francisco Railroad. The line announces that Mr. 
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Yoakum was born in Texas. It is indeed a new thing that 
a man, Western born, should be at the head of such a great 
transportation interest as the Frisco. And Mr. Yoakum 
was born so late as 51, only six years after the Texas 
annexation. Texas was then, comparatively speaking, a 
wilderness. The road in the direction of which Mr. Yoakum 
has risen to such eminence was not dreamed of. The pro- 
jectors of the enterprise certainly never thought thatin a 
few years after the road attained to national impurtance the 
leading officer of the great enterprise would be a man born 
in the region which the road was primarily designed to 
develop. Most of the men who have made their mark in 
railroading have been from the East, and Mr. Yoakum is 
perhaps the first Western-born man who has attained to any 
such distinction as the Presidency of a railroad of the 
importance of the Frisco. He has succeeded one of the 
ablest railroad men in the country, Mr. D. B. Robinson, 
and, starting near the soil, he has won his way to his 
present eminence by but two distinctive traits, faithful 
work and a rate personal considerateness. B. F. Yoakum 
never shirked a duty and never forgot the gentleman. He 
is personally admired, respected and beloved by all the 
men with whom he was thrown in contact, and in Texas 
the man who dared say anything in the least disparaging 
about B. F. Yoakum would have to tight or leave the com- 
munity. With all generous and gentle traits, he has a 
powerful and compelling individuality and an energy which 
he can impart to others. His upgrowth into railroad great- 
ness has been steady, but there is not a man he _ has passed 
in his elevation who envies him or could even suspect that 
“‘B. F.’’ had advanced himself by the shadow of a shade 
of injustice to others. The Southwest, and particularly 
Texas, feels like it is money inits own pocket to know that 
‘*B. F.’’ is become one of the royalties of the rail. It is 
rare that high ability is united in any man, as it isin Mr. 
Yoakum, with such grace of manner and refinement of 
character. He is the sort of man out of the West, of 
whom the West can be proud. With the advancement of 
Mr. Yoakum comes advancement for Mr. Alex Douglas 
and Mr. C.H. Beggs, the one to be first Vice- 
President, the other to the second vice-presidency and 
assistant to the Douglas 
has risen to his present place from a clerkship, and Mr. 
Beggs from the position of office-boy. So here are three 
instances going again to disprove the bogus doctrine that 
opportunity for the poor man no longer exists in this coun- 
try. Not one of these men has won anything by favor. 
They all have won by work and by fidelity, and by the ex- 
ercise of agreeable, personal qualities. They are at the 
head, in the mst important places, on a railroad in which 
they were among the humbler employes. They have not 
trampled any one to rise. They have not jostled any one. 
In fact, most of them have pulled others up coincidently 
with their own progress. They illustrate that success is 
not necessarily depen@ent upon selfishness or any disregard 
of others. They are not ‘‘big rich,’’ of course. They 
don’t rank with the capitalists in the Frisco, but, practi- 
cally, the road is theirs. They runit. They know it from 
the ties to the trial balance. They have the pleasure of 
running it well. They are the vitality of the institution. I 
do not mean to imply that these menare remarkable. They 
would not thank me for doing so. I call attention to their 
advancement simply as a refutation of a prevalent heresy 
that the poor man has no chance, and effort has no prospect 
of reward. These men are simply typical, successful rail- 
road men. Their careers show that the great railroad in- 
terests so much denounced, are the greatest developers of 
American manhood. In no other line of effort is the genu- 
ine American democracy better illustrated than in railroad- 
ing. It is ademocracy with an aristocracy of ability only. 
The railroad man rises, but never forgets the men from 
among whom he arose, and the railroad-operating magnate 
who goes up to or out of the most exalted position, always 
goes with the good-will of the workers, just as the gentle- 
men named above are congratulated and endorsed by the 
rank and file, and just as Mr. W. B. Doddridge leaves the 
Missouri Pacific-Iron 


general manager. Mr. 


general management of the 
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Mountain system with the regrets and good wishes of every 
man on the lines, from the general officers to the track- 
walkers. Railroad-dom is a domain im which prevails 
many of the good traditions of the ideal and idyllic Bohemia. 
Therein a man is valuable only as a man. There are no 
distinctions but those of merit, and the President remains 
the same good fellow he was when he was a brakeman, a 
clerk, or a station agent. There are no railroad snobs. 
They work, mostly, for the joy of working, and when they 
succeed they never despise the day of small things. They 
are cheerful and kindly, and they ask of a man only what 
he can do or has done. 
ed 
World’s Fair Advice From Chicago 

FROM the excellently unsensational Chicago 7ribune, of 
a few days ago, some good advice to St. Louisans is repub- 
lished here. ‘‘In the midst of its jubilation,’’ says the 
Tribune, ‘‘St. Louis should bear in mind that the gift (the 
Congressional appropriation of $5,000,000) is not an un- 
mixed blessing. Chicago is in a position to tender St. 
Louis friendly advice, while it wishes it godspeed in cele- 
brating the Louisiana purchase. Chicago, seven years ago, 
had an exposition and a government donation, though not 
as big as the St. Louis one, and it has not yet recovered 
trom its effects. It was a great thing for the world, and 
the millions of people who came here were entertained in a 
generous manner, but it gave Chicago a fit of industrial 
and financial indigestion from which it has barely recovered 
even now. If St. Louis thinks its exposition is going to 
stimulate business, develop resources, and add to its wealth, 
it will have to pay the piper, like Chicago, and it will not 
enjoy the effects of the dancing after the show is over. If 
its business-men and property-owners are wise they will 
study the experience of Chicago. If they have real estate 
to sell they will sell it before the exposition opens. There 
They will avoid rush- 
ing up exposition hotels and overbuilding. By that ambi- 
tion Chicago fell. They will let outsiders face the losses.’’ 
The 7ribune goes on to disclaim envy or jealousy of St. 
Louis, to wish this city the best of luck, to proclaim that 
Chicago will benefit indirectly by the greatest success of 
the Louisiana Purchase Fair. ‘‘Since the Columbian Ex- 
position Paris has displayed its exposition to the world, and 
the world, with hardly a dissenting voice, attests the 
superiority of the former. Chicago hopes that St. Louis 
will keep up the same pace, outstrip Paris, and not let the 
It will have money enough to 


will be no fancy prices afterwards. 


American reputation suffer. 
do it, if its people have the energy, push, culture, and 
taste. It was in its Court of Honor and in its lagoon that 
Chicago easily surpassed Paris, and St. Louis must not be 
behind in these respects. It can easily find the artists 
and architects who will fill its Court of Honor with 
stately palaces of art and industry.’’ After this advice 
the paper jibes St. Louis on its water facilities, hoping 
we shall not have to boil the lagoon, and agreeing to send 
down some of Chicago’s own limpid stream to improve 
the Mississippi water. ‘‘Of course it will be impossible 
for St. Louis to outdo the White City, but it must not be 
outdone by Paris.’’ Making due allowance for the chaffing 
tone of this article, there is enough of sound substance in it 
to warrant St. Louisans pasting it in their hats. The 
way to prevent a reaction form the World’s Fair 
boom is to prevent the boom going too far. The 
people of St. Louis who expect to realize upon the 
Fair should not put their expectations too high. It will be 
wisdom upon the part of St. Louisans to remember the 
collapse after the Chicago Fair, and even to discount to 
sume extent the fact that the Chicago Fair came in panic 
times and was followed by a period of dullness general to 
the country. St. Louis must turn its face against the 
speculative enterprise of Chicago, but it can do nothing 
better than begin at once to endeavor to surpass it in 
zsthetic enterprise. The city of St. Louis must not con- 
centrate too much of its thought upon making the World’s 
Fair pay. It must strive to do something in the great cause 
of Beauty, and it can do nothing better in that line than en- 
deavor to surpass the xsthetic achievement represented 
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by the White City. In an artistic sense the World’s Fair 
must not fall behind, for it is the effect of beauty that will 
remain when the Fair has been swept away and the finan- 
cial results have been forgotten. The Chicago World’s 
Fair may have been a failure in a permanent financial way, 
but the effect of the great Columbian Fair upon all who 
beheld it was and has been to give them an impression of 
the American soul that is infinitely more exalting than any- 
thing that the mind could treasure from a display of figures 
showing increase of property values or of population. If 
we can make our World’s Fair more beautiful than Chi- 
cago’s, the Fair will be a success. We have all Chicago’s 
experience to warn us against over-sanguineness in the mat- 
ter of financial returns. We should be glad also that we 
have the memory of Chicago’s stupendous esthetic achieve- 
ment to inspire us to the presentation of such an architect- 
ural and landscape panorama as the world has never seen. 
It will be hard to outdo Chicago esthetically. But because 
it will be hard, we should the more strenuously endeavor to 
accomplish it. 
ze 
D’Annunzio and Duse 

THE story goes that Eleanora Duse has vowed to kill 
d’Annunzio. The story is too good to be true, for if ever 
a man deserved death for a deed of shame that man is the 
degenerate Italian novelist who made love to, and was loved 
by, a woman, in order that he should dish up his sensations 
and her own as Art and transmute them intocash. The 
case is one which shows how the decadents have bastardized 
their art, and made it but a side issue to vice. DeMaupas- 
sant tried to live his novels and died mad. Huysmans 
plunged into obscenities and moral atrocities in order to 
write a spiritual rake’s progress. Verlaine, the truest 
genius of all the decadents, was swamped in the mire into 
which he ventured, although he did find some rare beauties 
of thought and feeling and expression in his quest. But 
a’Annunzio is more diabolically dirty-hearted and soul- 
cankered than all the vice-crazed geniuses of the new or- 
der. The defilement of a great woman’s heart, which he 
has perpetrated before all the world, is the lowest deep of 
infamy. It would revolt the meanest of the absinthe-soaked 
perverts touched upon in Mr. Vance Thompson’s curious 
‘French Portraits.’’ No English or German or Spanish or 
French, or other author, has ever deliberately made capital 
out of a woman’s most sacred confidence or most abandoned 
Not even an Italian had done it, not even 
But it is what might 
To under- 


self-revelations. 
Aretino, until Gabriele d’Annunzio. 
be expected of the author of ‘‘The Intruder.’’ 
stand the contemptible nature of the thing d’Annunzio has 
done is almost impossible, but American readers will catch 
faint gleams of the infamous nature of the revelation after 
reading Edith Wharton’s recent novel, ‘‘The Touchstone.”’ 
In that novel, written in super-refinement of Henry James’ 
word-weaving, is shown the sin of a man who published a 
woman’s letters as fiction. The portrayal of the man’s 
torture of conscience and self-contempt, and the contempt 
for him of the woman he married on the proceeds of his 
sale of a woman’s heart, will show how the Anglo-Saxon 
conscience, at least, regards such a betrayal of confidence. 
But d’Annunzio’s crime is worse than the authoress of 
‘The Touchstone”’ could even conceive of, just as the self- 
condemnation of the chief personage in the American novel 
would be inconceivable to a man like the Italian writer who 
revels in festering filth—mental, moral, spiritual and physi- 
cal. D’Annunzio is more of a ghoui than any man who 
ever made a name in letters, and if Eleanora Duse should 
kill him the world would be well rid of the monster. The 
English-speaking world was shocked by Froude’s treatment 
of the secret woes of the Carlyles, by Purcell’s over-vera - 
ciousness in the treatment ot the life of Cardinal Newman. 
France, so hard to shock, was shocked by the manner in 
which the Chopin-Sand-de Musset intimacies were dragged 
into garish day. Barras has made himself execrable for all 
time by his treatment of Josephine. But none of these, and 
all of them together, have done nothing approximating in 
cold-blooded corruption of heart and soul the treatment of 
Duse by d’Annunzio. To make fun of a woman who loved 


him! To ridicule her ‘‘no longer young’’ fondnesses! To 


Ghe Mirror. 


gaily recite how easily she was won, and airily thrown over, 
when she could not excite more emotions to be turned into 
‘“‘copy’’! Axe such things the deeds of a man or of a creature 
with a malice more coldly deep than could be conceived by 
the meanest of all the greater and lesser devils of hell? 
Gabriele d’Annunzio were well removed from the earth he 
offends by some well directed stroke of Italian craft, since 
there is no law to reach him and punish him for his worse 
than murder. 
ze 
Literary Interpretation of Life 


ONE wonders that any man should set himself down to 
write such a book as Mr. W. H. Crawshaw has written, in 
‘‘Literary Interpretation of Life,’’ published by the Mac- 
millan Company. Thetwo hundred and sixty pages are 
devoted to proving the palpable and undisputed proposition 
that literature is an interpretation of life. Theauthor, who 
writes well and even eloquently at times, proceeds to demon- 
strate that a man reveals himself in his books, that an age 
shows itself inthe literature produced therein, and that 
nations and races assert themselves in literature. No one, 
surely, ever denied any one of these propositions. That 
literature is colored by the men who make it, by the life of 
those about the men who make it, by the thought and senti- 
ment of the time in which it is made, or by the conditions 
and circumstances of the place in whic’ the maker is situ- 
ated, would seem to be truisms upon which there is no need 
for elaborate expatiation. Professor Crawshaw’s work is 
sophomoric, so far as the maintenance of his propositions is 
concerned. It is not to be denied that he displays, here and 
there, a genuine appreciation of the subtleties distinguish- 
ing poetry of one time or one man from another time or 
another man, but it is not necessary to tell us that Burns is 
unlike Milton, or Keats unlike Browning, or Shelley unlike 
Tennyson. Nor does the merest tyro inthe study of liter- 
ature have to be told that there is something in common in 
all such manifestations of genius. That Professor Craw- 
shaw has gone to much trouble to prepare this book only 
makes it the more unpleasant to have to condemn it for its 
elaborate proving of the axiomatic. He believes he has 
offered ‘‘practical suggestions as to how we may really dis- 
cover man in what he has written.’’ To me this sounds 
like the veriest jargon. The person intelligent enough to 
read Prof. Crawshaw’s book does not need such sugges- 
tions. The who has not discovered man 
in what he _ has would think 
of taking up a book with such atitle. There are pleasant 
passages in the book, evidences of thought that applies to 
many fundamental considerations of literature, but the 
book, as a whole, seems to be a considerable waste of 
energy. It strikes me that this sentence from the closing 
paragraph of the volume smacks of Jack Bunsby: ‘‘The 
literary revelation of humanity needs to be studied in the 
light of all the knowledge we may possess concerning 
humanity.’’ Again: ‘‘We study literature in order better 
to understand human life; but he who knows the most of 
life will be best prepared to comprehend the revelation of 
humanity which literature has to offer.’’ He who knows 
most about what he knows about, will know mest about it. 
Some one, long ago, ‘‘heard great argument about it and 
about; but evermore came out by the same door wherein I 
went.’’ Mr. Crawshaw is professor of English in Colgate 
Uuiversity. It is probable that this book of his is 
an outgrowth of his lectures, but if all his lectures 
move in the same ‘‘vicious circle’ in which, to the present 
writer, the statements, deductions, comparisons and con- 
clusions of this book seem to move, his auditors must be 
exceeding dizzy from the process. 
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Watch 


WATCH Governor Stephens call out the militia after 
the Convention has nominated the delegates-at-large to 
Kansas City. Then he will have attained, or failed to 
attain, the last thing he can look for from his party. We 
shall have the militia to preserve peace in St. Louis by 


Friday or Saturday. 
Uncle Fuller. 


THE DEPARTING LITERARY MAN, 


A PHENOMENON OF MAGAZINE LITERATURE, 





[For the MIRROR. | 
ING hey for the Magazine 
S Of the brand-new patent plan, sir, 
That has no use, I mean, 
For the literary man, sir. 
Time was, when we didn’t know the trick, 
’Twas all done by the bookish theoric; 
But now we have learned a better way, 
And Grub street starves in dire dismay— 
Sing hey for the Magazine! 


Sing hey for the Magazine 

That’s brought right up to date, sir, 
With everything, I ween, 

Which the public might elate, sir. 
We had prated too long of genius and stuff, 
When all that we wanted was money enough, 
With plenty of puffing to season the dish, 
And there was a treat for your heart to wish— 

Sing hey for the Magazine! 


Sing hey for the Magazine 

That the ladies (bless ’em! ) love, sir, 
With naught to raise the spleen, 

Or scandalize a dove, sir; 
But pictures of heroes and wars and things, 
And dear Teddy Roosevelt with all his trappings, 
And sweet Harding Davis to tell us the way 
It all would have ended, had he had the say— 

Sing hey for the Magazine! 


Sing hey for the Magazine 
That fills the long-felt want, sir; 
Nor let your mercy screen 
The churl that flings a taunt, sir: 

For let all men learn that, as sure as eggs, 

A body can move without its legs; 

And as good a book as ever was read, 

Can be written and printed, without a head — 

Sing hey for the Magazine! 
ad 
A remarkable sign of the time—remarkable also in that 
it provokes ~ery little comment—is the disappearance of the 
literary man in America. I am aware that this statement 
constitutes a paradox which will require some explanation. 
We were never stronger, as a nation, in the matter of 
statistics than we are to-day, and sol am instantly illumined 
with the fact that at least twenty thousand people support 
themselves by various forms of literary labor in this coun- 
try. The estimate, large as it is, is inclusive only of such 
persons as are actually engaged in literary production, of 
one kind or another. An astounding exhibit, like every- 
thing we choose to put forth in the way of statistics. What 
were the classic age of Grecian letters compared with the 
twenty thousand authors of America, in the present year of 
grace? The learned have long enjoyed Horace’s caustic 
reference to the ‘‘mob of gentlemen who write with ease,’’ 
but did the little man of Tivoli ever conceive such an army 
of authors as might affront the legions of divus Augustus? 
While he was writing with slow pain that at last produced 
the perfect phrase, building with infinite toil his monumen- 
tum aere perennius, could it ever have occurred to him that 
a race of barbarians should arise who would look with pity- 
ing scorn upon the labor that asked a whole life-time for 
one small book? Might he not have put away his tablets 
in despair nor smoothed another line could he have fore- 
seen the present prodigious era of American authorship? 
It boots not to ask questions so idle; more profitable is 

it to contemplate the unterrified host of American writers,— 
twenty thousand feeding the insatiable literary hunger of 
seventy millions. But presently one is able to make a dis- 
tinction that might appease the shade of Horace. Among 
all this vast array of indefatigable scribblers and type- 
writists, how few there be who can fulfil the time-honored 
definition of the literary character! The still, small: voice 
of the literary conscience rises above the thunder-roll of a 
myriad presses, grinding out the immense product of this 
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industrious army. The blare of a hundred McClures can- 
not silence it. The effrontery of a thousand Munseys can- 
not discountenance it. The brass-throated commercialism 
of the hour cannot confound it. 
sion, the voice of the literary conscience challenges the 
pretender and the charlatan, be their name Legion, and 
against a present success declares the just sentence of final 


True to its immortal mis- 


repudiation. 


Fad 

That the literary man is disappearing, if not quite gone, 
from American letters, cannot be seriously gainsaid. Let 
me cite a proof which all may verify. The magazines of 
great circulation profess to represent and reflect the status 
of American culture. The reading of them is inculcated 
at our best colleges—not long since ‘‘Stalky & Co.,’’ 
written ina language which few pretend to understand, 
was being academically discussed at an institution which is 
held to conserve the best traditions of English literature. 
Such being the high repute of the magazines, one must 
perforce look to them for the finest literary offerings of the 
time, and, naturally, also for the scale by which to measure 
literary reputations. A curious result chances. According 
to a recent andimpartial survey of these accepted media of 
American culture and authorship, the foremost literary 
men of this country would seem to occupy about the follow- 
order: Andrew Carnegie, Grover Cleveland, Senator 
Beveridge, Theodore Roosevelt, Major Pond, Thos. B. 
Reed, Richard Harding Davis. Truly a fearful collocation, 
but the integrity of it cannot be denied. And the criterion 
is furnished by the magazines themselves. 

Should the American literature generally perish in 
sudden revolution, the names above given would provoke 
endless conjecture in after times. The recollection of Mr. 
Carnegie’s vast wealth alone remaining, the present era 
would be hailed by future enthusiasts as the golden age of 
American letters. Learned critics would point out the 
priority of Mr. Carnegie’s name (supposing the above list 
to survive,) and, in the general destruction of literature, 
would accept the fact of his immence fortune as also 
establishing his literary pre-eminence. The bare idea of 
pig-iron, I need hardly suggest, would be indignantly 
scouted by these generous idealists. ‘‘Ah, happy age!’’ 
(I seem to hear them exclaim )—‘‘Ah, golden era of literary 
merit, whose most illustrious writer was able to earn by his 
pen a comfortable stipend of twenty millions a year!’’ The 
regret for Mr. Carnegie’s lost works would give a mourn- 
ful tone to all future civilization. The vexed question of 
the Homeric rhapsodies, the Shakespeare-Bacon con- 
troversy, would at once drop into oblivion before this 
cataclysmal fact. The smallest scrap of Mr. Carnegie’s 
handwriting would have for posterity a more profound 
value than an autograph of Shakespeare’s. Even in the 
absence of Mr. Carnegie’s literary works, a cult would 
spring up for his memory that would transmit his name to 
the remotest future. 

So much for the great literary man whose intellectual 
precedence is thus assured for all ensuing time by the 
suffrage of the magazine. Yet the second name in the list 
shines with a lustre scarcely less dazzling in the domian of 
pure literature. Since the author of Rasselas was buried, 
who has written the English language with a more artless 
ease (ars artem celare) a more graceful perspicuity than 
Doctor Cleveland? That Mr. Carnegie should have amassed 
a great fortune by the exercise of his literary faculty, will 
justly amaze all future ages; but is the fact of greater 
import than that Doctor Cleveland should have risen to the 
supreme dignity in the nation by virtue of his literary 
style? It is easy to forecast the bitter controversy that will 
spring from the invidious preference thus accorded to Mr. 
Carnegie. The poets and philosophers of that future 
which I have imagined will, it I mistake not, look back 
with even larger reverence to the great and good Doctor 
Cleveland, and will lament the passing of a generation 
which was wise enough to choose its ruler in its most 


illustrious wr:ter. 


ad 
The remaining names of our list suggest similar, though 
modified, reflections. Without straining, they support our 
hypothesis that the literary man per se is passing or has 


Che Mlirror. 


A political issue gives Senator 
Beveridge a momentary The advanced 
method of advertising makes him famous in every street 
car in the country. There is no royal road to literary fame 
without the street car panel advertisement (for space rates 
apply to Dodge & Desh, New York City.) Mr. Beveridge’s 
matterful brow is now as familiar as any of the standard 
soaps or polishes to a majority of his seventy million 
admirers. The same is true of Theodore Roosevelt, who 
has never quite made up his mind whether he ought to be 
the first writer, the first soldier or the first statesman of his 
time—a state of dubiety which enables a few persons to 
strike an equation with respect to this truly typical citizen 
of New York. Perhaps Mr. Reed comes nearer to the 
literary character than any of the others, but he owes his 
position in this remarkable category to the fact that he is a 
statesman out of a job—with views. Major Pond stands 
for the carpet-bag in literature—which is a function not to 
be sneered at. Col. Davis is a very fair newspaper man 
who has been coddled into a pitiable case of big-head by 
the interested puffery of the magazines. 


st 


I return to my point, that the extinction of the genuine 
literary man has been decreed by the ‘‘great’’ magazines, 
the arbiters of the new commercialism, which are able to 
enforce their dicta upon the whole reading public. To 
this abhorrent domination the colleges of the land lend the 
weight of their authority; the pulpits, as well, through the 
cheap bribe—publicity—offered to their leading exponents. 
The shameful fact that the nation has not a single great 
poet or prose writer (whom it recognizes as such) is totally 
ignored, through the collusion of the magazines. Every 
voice, save that of the literary conscience, which speaks 
not through majorities, is drowned in the pandemonium of 
the McClares and Munseys and the infernal chorus of the 
Kipling hymnologists. The art of writing is not merely a 
lost, but a despised art. It has no place in the new com- 
mercialism, and literary style,in its truesense,went out with 
incoming typewriters and the advent of the literary states- 
man and warrior. Success by every factitious and flamboyant 


passed from among us. 
importance. 


device—the counting-room standard, the measure of the 
dollar—that constitutes the highest ideal of the so-called 
‘‘great’’ magazines. Call it the mark of the beast, if you 
will—you shall not save your literary soul by any other sign 


or seal! Michael Monahan. 
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THE PUBLIC AND MUSIC. 





THE FORMER DOES NOT APPRECIATE THE LATTER, 





| For the MIRROR. | 

HE would-be ‘‘combative comment’’ regarding my 
+ recent contributions to the MIRROR does not 
deserve an answer, inasmuch as it is an ‘‘anony- 
mous letter.’’ However, out of respect to the MIRROR 
and its readers, I beg to submit a few words for considera- 
tion. The writer is mistaken regarding my attitude when 
he or she says it has a ‘‘when I speak let no dog bark’’ 
air. I discovered long ago that no matter what I may do 
for the cause of the art to which I have devoted my life, 
some nameless pup will spring out of its loneliness and ob- 

scurity and bark at me. 

The ‘‘comment”’ is from beginning to end such a mis- 
representation that it is difficult to think it is not purposely 
so. There is not a line, not a suggestion, not a hope in it 
that can be of use tothe professional musician, the ama- 
teur, the public or the great art of music. It seems to 
have been the product of both moral and intellectual 
‘‘indigestion.’’ 

I do not claim any unusual prerogatives in the discus- 
sion of musical matters. The editor of the MIRROR has 
very kindly allowed me the use of his columns and I sign 
my name to what I write, that neither he nor a dozen others 
may be accused unjustly. WhatI write I think; if I am 
right I hope that those who need to will profit by it. 

There is an idea abroad that a rich man cannot enter 
heaven and that he cannot enjoy music; that because he 
has §omething in his pocket he must have nothing in his 
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head; that because his digestion is occasionally overtaxed 
by course dinners his mind is dormant. In a word, one to 
be rich must be a fool. How many fools there would be if 
heaven hadn’t protected them! 

Also, that a poor man is an angel with a pair of sockets 
all ready for wings; that because he has nothing in his 
pocket, he must have much in his head; that his coarse 
dinner is an aid to his digestion and that his mind literally 
loves to think: in fact, is inthe habit of it. In a word, one 
to be poor must be wise. F.ow few wise ones there would 
be but for heaven’s kind care. 

It is believed by some that the rich go to the opera and 
to concerts to see and be seen and that the poor go because 
they love music. That the rich patron of art knows nothing 
about it and can’t know anything about it; he is rich! 
And that the poor man knows all about it because he can’t 
help it; he is poor! Yet no one will deny that it is not 
what a man or woman wears on his head, but what he has in 
it, that is the measure of his ability to understand and enjoy. 

A knowledge of music is an accumulation and is usually 
in proportion to one’s opportunities. Those who have 
heard most should, other things being equal, understand 
most and enjoy most, excepting where special talent or 
study raises one above his fellows, and such a one is not 
confined to any social class. It follows and is borne out by 
the facts, that while performances are high-priced they 
will not be attended by the poor and, consequently, only 
those who are well-to-do will enjoy the educational advan- 
tages they have to offer. And hence it follows that the 
rich are more likely than the poor to be able to appreciate 
and care for the best in music, since such music is almost 
always expensive, and such will surely be the case, provided 
they avail themselves of their opportunities. 

At this point the question arises, does the rich public in 
St. Louis love and cultivate music as it might? The 
answer is self-evident. It does not! The burden of the 
Choral-Symphony Society is borne by a half-dozen men 
who love the art for its own sake and are filled with civic 
pride which is manifested in a hundred other ways. It is 
safe to say that the greater number of subscribers to the 
concerts subscribe because they are asked and expected to 
by some one whom they do not wish to refuse or displease. 
Even after they have subscribed and paid for their tickets 
many do not use them except for special performances and 
I have been told by those who ought to know that there are 
subscribers who never hear any but the ‘‘Messiah Concert.’’ 
It is true that where the rich man spends his money and 
helps to make possible a great musical enterprise he has 
done good to his neighbor. It is unfortunate when he 
neglects to do good to himself by availing himself of the 
musical feasts he provides. Indeed, it seems to me, his 
first duty is to himself, He has no right to remain ignorant 
himself while providing for someone else, having enough 
for both. 

Fashion rather than music is the greatest drawing card. 
The two most fashionable audiences that assembled in the 
Odéon during the past season came to hear the ‘‘Yale 
College Glee and Banjo Club,’’ and a performance of 
negro songs and stories. Clarence Eddy, one of the world’s 
greatest organists, played to practicelly an empty house. 
Artists like Elsa Ruegger, Leonora Jackson and Mme. 
Gadski did not draw enough to pay what they cost the 
One of these artists 
was afterwards engaged fora private musical where fashion 
and society were in the ascendant, and the ‘‘four hundred’’ 
simply fell over itself trying to hear her. 


In a recent article in the Boston Musical Record, Mr. W. 
J. Henderson, music critic of the New York 7imes, takes 
the ground that Mr. Savage will make a failure with his 
English Opera Company at the Metropolitan Opera House; 
that the class of people who have been accustomed to paying 
$1.00 a seat at the American Theatre and sitting in the 
parquet will not take seatsin a different part of the house 
at the same price, and that the rich and fashionable people 
who have been accustomed to paying $5.00 a seat and 
hearing grand opera by foreigners, who are superior artists, 
will not attend under any circumstances. Furthermore, 
that the class of people who cannot judge of the 
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excellence of the performances, but who are accustomed to 
go wherever the swell set goes, will stay at home because 
the swell set stays at home. Hence Mr. Savage will occupy 
a sort of desert waste, all by himself, between the devil and 
the deep sea. 

Mr. Henderson is one of the most experienced critics in 
New York, and has had years of opportunity to study his 
Mr. Savage is a man of experience in amusement 
matters. One thinks one way and the other the opposite. 
The result is awaited with interest. 

There can be no doubt that some members of ‘‘Society’’ 
go to concerts because they love music and enjoy it, also 
that others go because it seems to be ‘‘the proper thing.’’ 
It is, likewise, true that many of the ‘middle class’’ love 
music for its own sake, and that others go becanse ‘‘So- 
ciety’’ goes, or because their own frieads go. While it would 
be‘‘lovely’’if everyone went just to hear and enjoy the music, 
there is hardly a musical enterprise that would not die 
without the help of those who have other principal interests 
and support music because of its relation to them. Such 
support is not to be sneered at or refused, and more than 
one convert has been made by the power of music, given 
an opportunity by some social or other consideration. When 
one per cent of the population loves music for its own 
sake, this city will be one of the world’s great musical 
Homer Moore. 
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QUEEN O’ THE MAY. 


(For the MIRROR.) 


O the tune of the organ-grinder 

= And the monkey’s antics gay, 
She dances there in the alley 

A careless Queen o’ the May. 





In a hovel around the corner 
Her dead step-mother lies, 

While the drunken father near her 
Rubs bleared and blood-shot eyes. 


But the lilt of the barrel-organ 
Can drive dull care away, 

And her bare, brown feet are tripping 
A happy Queen o’ the May. 


And the face of the swart musician 
Gleams out with sudden smile, 

While the chattering, red-capped monkey 
Puts forth his every wile. 


And with hair that glints in the sunshine 
And five years old to a day, 

She dances on to the music 
A careless Queen o’ the May. 


Ernest McGaffey. 
et 


RABELAIS. 


A MISUNDERSTOOD MAN AND BOOK, 

EOPLE who like tothink themselves good, always 

p pretend to blush if anyone mentions Rebelais in 
their presence. There is enough in Rabelais’ book 

to make even a brass image blush, but, to anyone who will 
read the great Frenchman understandingly, there is a 
beauty in it that is great enough to cause forgetfulness of 
all its colossal nastiness. Recently there has been issued a 
new edition of Rabelais’ Gargantua and Pantagrael. The 
volume is provided with an introduction by Charles 
Whibley and the reader of this introduction will learn to 
love the strange French satirist and to forgive the terrible 
foulness of many portions of his great narrative. Rabelais 
is the one man who has found a translator who is nota 
traitor. The English version of Rabelais is perhaps the 
greatest feat of translation in the history of the world, 
possibly excepting the old King James’ version of the Bible. 
The man who translated Rabelais, Sir Thomas Urqu- 
hart, was as strange a character as any of Rabeiais’ 
He was another Rabelais, full of the most recon- 
dite learning, teeming with crankeries, a poet, a brave 
soldier, a weird philosopher, and a great, if peculiar, 
humorist. Urquhart, the Knight of Cromartie, seemed to 
have been born to translate Rabelais and, in fact, though 
he did multitudinous things, this translation makes him 
immortal with the original. The re-issue of Rabelais’ 
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great work, in the famous ‘‘Tudor Translations’’ series 
with Mr. Whibley’s introduction, is a literary event. Most 
editions of the work have been vile specimens of book- 
making, without any editing whatever that was worthy of 
the name. The book seemsto have been put into general 
circulation in any old shape, upon the theory that its appeal 
to pruriency would make it sell. Not one man in fifty who 
will say he has read Rabelais knows anything about him 
but the obvious fact of the filth in the book. No woman 
ever read Rabelais—and admitted it. No woman ever 
understood him, It is doubtful if any woman ever can 
understand him. But any man who knows the story of the 
monk himself and has tried to find out what he was driving at 
in his story is proud to be known as a Pantagruelist, and is 
glad to acclaim the book as oneof the great books of the 
world. Anyone who has been afraid to read the book, be- 
cause of its noisome spots, will never be afraid again, after 
reading Mr. Whibley’s exposition of the beauties of the 
author and the high purpose so strangely hidden under 
atrocious smuttiness. A review of this new edition of the 
great book, which all poets and scholars and some of the 
sweetest souled men who ever lived have loved, appears in 
a recent issue of the London Spectator, and is presented 
here, in part, to explain to many of the uninitiate why the 
book that so violently shocks good taste in so many ways is 
one of the world’s masterpieces and a depository of wisdom, 
gentleness, love, liberty and beauty. 

‘“‘The burden that a great man lays upon the world,”’ 
Hegel once wrote, ‘‘is, that it forces the world to under- 
stand him. The world has been slow enough about under- 
standing one whom it has persisted in regarding as foul- 
mouthed Pagan, though there have been many to apologize 
for his ribaldry. But in this case comprehension should 
come before excuse,— tout comprendre, c’ est tout pardonner. 

‘‘The heaven-born translator is generally in character a 
minor copy of his master, and Urquhart was an inferior 
Rabelais with a Northern accent in his mind. A scholar, 
a fervent patriot, a dabbler in politics and war, and the 
evand seigneur of a little parish,—there was a touch of crazi- 
ness in all his activities. He had a thousand good quali- 
ties, but it is in his absurdities that the man reveals him- 
self. Intense pride of family, stupefying intellectual 
vigor, perfect intellectual honesty, all went to make up a 
luxuriant, perfervid nature, which aimed high and had sad 
catastrophes. Style, in the chastened anzmic sense, he 
had none, but he had a fulness of language as great as his 
master’s. Like Rabelais, he had humor, too much, per- 
haps, for his sad time, and he died of laughing at the news 
of the Restoration. Like Rabelais, he loved mythical 
genealogies, and in his ‘Pantochronocanon’ he quite 
seriously traces his own descent from Adam in a tree more 
fantastic than Pantagruel’s. Like Rabelais, he hated cant 
and jargon of every sort; but, like Rabelais, he loved the 
eccentric, and his translation of Pantagruel’s argument 
with the Limousin is as wonderful a piece of word-twisting 
as the original. Finally, translator and translated had one 
root-quality which was the sum and substance of their 
being. Both preached the gospel of the active life, hating 
sloth and darkness with all their hearts, and, in the way of 
preachers, push a little beyond discretion in their enthusi- 
asm. 

‘“‘The current and, as we believe, false conception of 
Rabelais in this country has grown up from reading him in 
prurient extracts, and taking such fragments too literally. 
It is necessary to realize that we are dealing with the most 
versatile and chameleon-like of great men, one who, like the 
philosophers, constantly provides his own refutation. He 
is allegorist, romancer, moralist, physician and buffoon, by 
turns, and if from the whole we can piece together a con- 
sistent figure of a man, it is only from the whole and not 
from any selections. To begin with, he is a superb ro- 
mancer. Standing at the close of the Middle Ages, and 
himself the prophet of the new learning, he summed up 
the old romances of chivalry, and gave them the color of 
his times. As a fairy-tale it would be hard to beat this 
story of Grangousier and his descendants. A riotous in- 
vention, delighting in the immense and the incongruous for 
their own sake, was at the bottom of the wars of Gargantua 
and the revels of Panurge. But it is a fairy-tale with a 
meaning and a sting, for, if on one side it is close to ‘The 
Heptameron,’ on the other it claims kin with ‘Utopia’ 
and ‘The New Atlantis’ and ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 
The vision of hell which Epistemon saw in his trance is 
not only superb invention, but superb satire, and the Abbey 
of Theleme is far more than a beautiful fancy. For, in the 


second place, he is a lover and a student of human nature. 
In his day he had known every rank of society. He had 
Villon’s knowledge of the taverns and the back-streets of 
life, without Villon’s heartlessness. The preacher in him 
made him raise his figures all a power too high; they are 
types, but colossal types, and yet they have the reality 
which only a direct and subtle observation can give. 
Pantagruel, the wise King, and Panurge, the vagrant, 
whom ‘he loved all the days of his life,’ Epistemon, 
Friar John of the Funnels,—it is a gallery of very human 
giants, who have every fault but cowardice and meanness, 
and every virtue but austerity. Such are those who eat of 
the herb Pantagruelion (a lost plant, we fear,) ‘which is 
sown at the first coming of the Swallows, and is to be 
plucked out of the ground when the Grasshoppers begin to 
be a little hoarse.’ No finer companionship has ever been 
imagined than that of the Abbey of Theleme, where all 
were— 
‘Lively, jovial, handsom, brisk, 
Gay, witty, frolick, cheerful, merry, frisk, 


Spruce, jocund, courteous, furtherers of trades, 
And in a word, all worthy gentile blades.’ 


‘‘But if he is the humanist he is also the moralist, as Mr. 
Whibley has eloquently claimed. And his ethics are not a 
single dogma, but a whole, rich philosophy of life. Hit 
high spirits rarely lack tenderness; like Bacon's sage, he 
‘‘has the face of one who pities humanity.’’ It is the 
highest injustice to believe that he did not recognize the 
serious side of existence, the writing on the wall at every 
banquet. Here is Gargantua’s advice to Pantagruel in his 
letter:—‘Because that knowledge without conscience is 
but the ruine of the soule, it behooveth thee to serve, to 
love, to feare God, and on Him to cast all thy thoughts and 
all thy hope, and by faith formed in charity to cleave unto 
Him, so that thou mayst never be separated from him by 
thy sins.’ ‘The man who wrote that profound sentence,’ 
says Mr. Whibley, ‘was no buffoon, and it is only a per- 
verse criticism which has obscured the real character of 
his book. The. world has lived nearly four centuries since 
Rabelais, and we are not within a league of realising his 
noble, humane ideal of education.’ Or take that other 
famous passage, Grangousier’s advice to the pilgrims, be- 
ginning: ‘Go your wayes, poor men, in the name of God 
the Creatour, to whom I pray to guide you perpetually, and 
henceforward be not so ready to undertake these idle and 
unprofitable journeys.’ This passage, along with the 
defence of the active life in the preface to Book III., is the 
clue to Rabelais as a moralist. In all his jesting there burns 
an implacable hatred of the monastic ideals which had hag- 
ridden medizval thought. ‘You will not (quoth Pantagruel) 
with all your Jesting make me laugh; I know that all 
Monks, Fryars, and Nuns had rather violate and infringe 
the highest of the Commandments of God, than break the 
least of their Provincial Statutes.’ And it was not only 
the system in its degradation that he detested, it was the 
ideul at its highest. Asceticism was to him a synonym for 
weakness. Any command, ‘Thou shalt not,’ was an 
intolerable impertinence in a world where one burning 
positive outshines a thousand misty negatives. Let a man 
be up and doing, and his errors will be forgiven him, such 
was the tenor of his creed. He sums up the energy of the 
Renaissance in a way peculiarly his own, and with this in 
mind we can find a meaning in his ribaldry. Coleridge’s 
defence of him was based on this view, and on this view it 
is difficult to see how any sane man can be irreconcilably 
offended by his indecencies. Partly they were the man- 
ners of the time, partly acloak for his trenchant criticism, 
partly in themselves a direct satire, and, perhaps most of 
all, an exaggeration of his doctrine of freedom. The joy of 
life is a difficult passion to paint in rose-water, and it was 
not easier in the sixteenth century. 

‘‘He represents, then, a theory of life in itself noble and 
rational, even if strangely disguised, and yet we cannot 
regret that he has found his opponents. Humanism is a 
fine creed, but it is insufficient, for it has its limits as much 
as the old monastic shibboleths. Mr. Whibley has an 
illuminating comparison of Rabelais with Erasmus, which 
we think is the best comment to be made. Both represented 
culture, humor, the fine sentiments of life, a high and 
generous morality, and a real seriousness. Compared with 
this shining creed, the other side, Puritanism, Calvinism, 
whatever we care to call it, looks at first sight a drab and 
melancholy dogma. But it was the latter which the world 
needed, and still needs, and it could afford to keep the 
former as a plaything for its leisure. Admirable as humor 
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is, itis of minor importance in morals. The man who has 
a clear eye and an excellent heart and a great zest for the 
pleasures of life will, in the long run, go down before 
the man who sees all things in a grim alternative, sin and 
death on the one hand, and life everlasting on the other. 
The active life is not enough, if one merely lives for the 
activity, and it was towards this materialism that all the 
humanists tended. So, while their word has eternal value 
as a corrective, it is as the corrective and not as the staple. 
But in literature it is triumphant, for while Puritanism was 
overturning thrones and moulding the character of nations, 
the true Pantagruelist, with his mellow wisdom and infinite 
humor, was weaving his fancies about Theleme and that 
far-off land of good fellows, where it is possible to be both 
virtuous and merry.’’ 
Fe Fe 


HUNTING WITH A CAMERA, 





A NEW AND HUMANE FORM OF SPORT, 





than general recognition in the field of sportsman- 

ship, has been taken up by a few enthusiasts. For 
the past ten years the writer has found it the most enter- 
taining, exciting and agreeable form of recreation imagin- 
able. The hunter, the fisherman, the amateur photo- 
grapher, the scientist, the lover of nature—can all unite in 
one common form of outdoor sport. The camera, substi- 
tuted for the gun, gives all the mental satisfaction of con- 
quest with none of the ordinary ills to the victim. 

Like all pastimes worthy of permanent existence, con- 
siderable skill and patience is required; doubly rewarded, 
first, by the fascination of life amid nature’s secret haunts, 
and, secondly, in the beautiful and permanent contributions 
that the camera hunter wins when his efforts are properly 
directed. ‘ 

To every hunter there come periods of disgust, almost 
of remorse, at the slaughter of game. The stillness of the 
woods, the beauty of the crisp breath of the morning air, all 
seem things of peace and happiness. The whistling of the 
birds, the quiet movement of feeding animals, seem to be a 
part of this picture of repose and contentment, a something 
which perfects and completes it. In the midst of this the 
hunter brings war and destruction. The bird or animal 
which a moment ago was conscious of nothing but the 
pleasure of its wild existence is now but_a lump of bleeding 
flesh, knowing nothing but an intolerable pain and an agony 
of fear. 

Many fine pictures of wild game have been taken since 
the advent of hand cameras and quick plates, but without 
exception such photographs were taken during the day- 
time. For many years the writer pursued with his noise- 
less weapon various kinds of game, and like several others, 
obtained numerous pretty pictures of wild life. This 
article, however, relates toa special branch of camera 
hunting, which, by reason of the difficulties in the way, 
proved at first almost insurmountable, and three years 
elapsed before a really good picture was obtained. 

To go out in the dead of night, in the silent, trackless 
forest, or upon the somber bosom of some little lake, 
searching for game photographs, with the way feebly 
lighted by a bull’s-eye lantern on one’s head, or the lamp 
fastened to a stick in the bow of a frail canoe, seems like a 
venture unlikely to meet with much success, however 
great the novelty of such an expedition. 

Ordinarily it is preferable toseek the game along 
the water-courses, and as most wild game are largely 
nocturnal in their habits, the writer has usually sought 
his game in a boat rigged especially for such purposes. 

In the bow of a light fourteen-foot boat is set a frame 
upon which two cameras are placed, focused at from thirty 
to forty feet; above this is placed a lamp with a strong re- 
flector which throws the rays directly in front of the boat. 
The deer feed among the lily pads and grasses along the 
edge of the stream or lake. They are not ordinarily 
frightened by the approach of a light, their curiosity being 
very strong and the bright rays of the lamp blinding them 
so that they can not see the boat or its occupants. This 
method of approaching game is well known to hunters, and 
is called ‘‘hunting with a jack-light.’’ It has been the 
subject of some discussion among sportsmen as to whether 
the method is legitimate, some contending that it does not 
give the deer a chance for his life, which true sports de- 
mand. That, however, is a question which does not con- 
cern us at present, as our hunting is not destructive. 
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Having selected a dark, warm night, a flash-light hunter 
prepares his cameras, lights the jack-lamp, loads his flash- 
light apparatus with magnesium powder, and, in his canoe, 
pushes out into the silent waters of the lake or river. The 
paddle sends the slight boat ahead so easily that no sound 
is heard except a gentle ripple, not noticeable a boat’s 
length away. The wooded banks are wrapped in deepest 
shadow, only the sky line along the crest showing their 
course. 

At the bow of the boat the bright eye of the jack-light 
is turning from side to side, cutting a tunnel of light through 
the mass of darkness, showing as it sweeps the banks the 
trunks of trees and tracery of foliage with wonderful dis- 
tinctness. 

Soon the quick ear of the man in the boat detects the 
sound of a deer feeding among the lily-beds that fringe the 
shore. Knee-deep in the water he is moving contentedly 
about, munching his supper of thick green leaves. The 
lantern spins about on its pivot, and the bore of light chases 
up and down the bank whence the noisecame. A moment 
more and two bright balls shine back from under the fringe 
of trees; a hundred and fifty yards away the deer has raised 
his head and is wondering what strange, luminous thing is 
lying out on the surface of the lake. Straight toward the 
mark of the shining eyes the canoe is sent with firm, silent 
strokes. The distance is only a hundred yards, now it is 
only fifty, and the motion of the canoe is checked until it is 
gliding forward almost imperceptibly. At this point, it the 
hunting were in earnest, there would be a red spurt of fire 
from under the jack-light, and the deer would be struggling 
and plunging toward the brush; but there is no sound or 
sign of life, only the slowly gaining light. Twenty-five 
yards now, and the question is, will he stand a moment 
longer? The flash-light apparatus has been raised well 
above any obstructions in the front of the boat, the powder 
lies in the pan, ready to ignite at the pull of a trigger; 
everything is in readiness for immediate action. Closer 
comes the boat, and still the red eyeballs watch it; what a 
strange phenomenon this pretty light is; nothing like it has 
ever been seen on the lake during all the days of his deer- 
hood. Fifteen yards now, and the tension is becoming 
great. Suddenly there is a click, and a white wave of light 
out from the bow of the boat—deer, hills, trees, everything 
stand for a moment in the white glare of noonday. A dull 
report and then a veil of inky darkness descends. Just a 
tenth of a second has elapsed, but it has been long enough 
to trace the picture of the deer on the plates of the camera, 
and long enough to blind for the moment the eyes of both 
deer and men. Some place out in the darkness the deer 
makes a mighty leap; he has sprung toward the boat and a 
wave of water splashes over its occupants; again he springs, 
this time toward the bank. He is beginning to see a little 
now, and soon is heard running, as only a frightened deer 
can run, away from the light that looked so beautiful, but 
was, in fact, so terrifying. What an account he will have 
for his brothers and sisters of the forest of athing which he 
himself would not have believed if he had not seen it with 
his own eyes. 

In the boat, as it slips aways from the bank, the plates 
are being changed and the cameras prepared again for 
another mimic battle. 

Sometimes the pursuit is varied by letting the deer take 
its own picture. 

A string is passed across a runway, or other point where 
the deer are likely to pass, which, when touched, sets off 
the trigger and ignites the magnesium powder. The same 
method can be used for daylight pictures, except that here 
a slender black thread is laid across the path, one end of 
which is attached to the shutter of the camera. The shutter 
revolves as soon as there is any pressure upon the thread, 
and a picture of any passing object is taken instantaneously. 
Not the least interesting part of this species of photography 
is that the operator does not know, until he develops his 
plates, what manner of beast, bird or reptile has caused the 
shutter to open. 

So the days pass, and the nights, with all the scents of 
the woods and the thousand charms of nature and of wild 
life, all the zest of pursuit, all the setting of the wit of man 
against the wit of beast, all the preparation for the chase, 
and all the cunning of its pursuit, with none of that re- 
morse which comes to every true sportsman, who, when 
the well-aimed bullet strikes down his quarry, is robbed of 
much of the pleasures of the pursuit by the dying glance of 
his innocent and suffering victim. 

George Shiras 3rd, in the Independent. 
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And peopled it with men and myteries, 
With height and vale diversified its face, 
Left beast to prey on beast and fish on fish, 
Geared life to death, conditioned each on each, 
Sore price of growth, but indispensable. 
To poverty he gave his warning sting, 
And poisoned luxury with seeds of sloth. 
Gave power to strength that effort might attain; 
Gave power to wit that knowledge might direct; 
And so with penalties, incentives, gains, 
Limits and compensations intricate, 
He dowered this earth, that man should never rest 
Save as his Maker’s will be carried out. 


To Inscrutable who sét this orb awhirl 


On toward his destiny the creature drives, 
Tumultuous, incessant, mutinous, 
Usurping now his weaker fellow’s share, 
Yielding again his own to stronger might, 
Aye seeking such a place or such a hoard 
That he and his the common lot may cheat, 
And lived unvexed by fate. 


Vain wish! fond dream 
That ever fades on eve of coming true! 
There is no easy, unearned joy on earth 
Save what God gives: —the lustiness of youth, 
And love’s dear pangs. All other joys we gain 
By striving, and so qualified we are 
That effort’s zest our needs as much consoles 
As effort’s gain. Both issues are our due. 
Sore lot it is to sweat and not be filled, 
But sore as well, aye to be filled, nor sweat. 
Ever to plow and see another reap— 
Oh, that is hard; but ease that stretches far 
Beyond the space that labor’s waste repairs 
Speeds to decay. Death lies hid in that, 
And seeds of every sin that rots the strength 
And stains the soul. Better when work is past 
Back into dust dissolve and help a seed 
Climb upwards, than with strength still full 
Deny to God His claim and thwart His wish. 


Fond fools with gold in store whose end they miss, 
Glutted with unused opportunity, 
Behold, drift idle on inglorious tides, 
Nor ever trim a sail nor make a port; 
Playing that life is play, until at last 
They sink at anchor. 


Sorrier still the wights 
Whom poverty’s distresses vainly goad, 
Whose wants too grasping for their shiftless powers 
Drive not to work but from it. This too hard 
They deem, and that too slow, and ever seeking ease 
And shunning toil, nor gold nor strength they win, 
But weak, inapt, unskilled, incapable, 
Their bitter cry assails the tranquil stars 
While labor’s trampling hosts surge over them. 


To our dim sense God’s plan seems often harsh. 
Big fish eats small; earthquakes and storms destroy; 
Greed strips the poor; guile plunders righteousness. 
But watch! see empires fall; see greed o’erreach 
Its lust! see power in fear of rival power 
Raise up its subject strength, clothe hands with skill, 
Teach minds to think; were strength not powerful 
Whose need would nourish thew and burnish thought? 
Could not the leader and the learner claim 
Their effort’s guerdon, on a stagnant earth 
Successive races round and round might move, 
But never forward. Wounds and,wants and fears, 
The seething urgency of discontent, 
And groans and tears, grim tokens in themselves, 
May help mankind fulfill its destiny. 


Oh Prodigal of means and men and time, 
But in decree and aim immutable, 
Our doom, black sometimes when we shrink from it, 
Shines glorious when we face it sturdily, 
And see the shaping and compelling hand 
That leads who will be led and drives the rest. 
—Edward S. Martin, in May Scribner's Magazine. 
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INCIDENT FROM A SOLDIER’S LIFE, 





(Trauslated for the Mrrror, from the French of A. Chenevicre, 
by A. Lenalie.) 
HERE are men who seem to have been born toa 
| soldier’s life. They have the visage, the build, the 
manner and the soul forit. But there are others 
who have been guided to these paths in spite of themselves, 
heart and sense revolting, by a mere turn of fortune, per- 
haps because of a love affair, or simply that destiny pointed 
the way, being sons of soldiers and of gentlemen. Such 
was the case of my friend, Captain Robert de X—. And 
so I said to him one summer evening, under the great trees 
of his terraced lawn, bathed by the slow, blue flood of the 
Marne: 

‘‘Yes, old fellow, I know, but you are of sensitive fibre. 
How the devil would you ever learn to hack and hew your 
brother-man in battle? For, in fact, you have only fought 
with the Arabs, and that is another matter.”’ 

He smiled somewhat sadly, his almost boyish mouth, 
faintly lined with a blonde moustache. His soft eyes 
rested dreamily on the distance for an instant, then, slowly 
he unburdened his mind of its memories unfolding all the 
mystic, poetic soul of the soldier. 

‘*You know we are a family of soldiers. We havea 
Maréchal de France and two officers dead on the field of 
honor. 

‘‘T have, perhaps, only obeyed a principle of atavism in 
becoming a soldier. But I rather incline to the belief that 
my imagination drew mein this direction. I viewed war 
and battle-strife through an epic revery. I pictured only 
the intoxication of victory, the triumphal flourish of trum- 
pets and beautiful women flinging garlands at the feet{of the 
victors. I loved the sonorous battle call of the officers, the 
mise en scene of warlike glories. Then, too, my father 
was one of the Third Zouaves, that were cut to pieces at 
Reichshofen, in the Niediervald, and who, in 1859, at 
Palestro, made that famous charge against the Austrians, 
precipitating them into the grand canal. This was a superb 
victory and without the Zouaves the Italian division had 
been lost: Victor Emmanue] marched withthem. After 
this affair, still impulsed, not with fear, but with admiration 
for this regiment of demons and heroes, he embraced their 
old Colonel and declared that he would be proud, were he 
not King, to join the regiment. So the Zouaves acclaimed 
him corporal of the Third and long afterwards, at the fete 
of ‘Saint Palestro,’ as the Zouaves designated it, when 
they called the roll, there might be heard: ‘Corporal of 
the first squad, first company of the first battalion, Victor 
Emmanuel’—and an old sergeant responded solemnly: 
‘Excused from duty as King of Italy.’ 

‘‘So my father related, and it is by such recitals that a 
soldier is evolved from a dreamy child. But, later, what 
disillusionment! Where is the poesy of battles? It is 
true, I have never been in any campaigns except those of 
Africa, but that has sufficed for me. And I believe the 
surgeon-major was right when hetold me one day: ‘If 
instantaneous photographs could be taken immediately 
after a battle, reproducing the thousand horror-scenes and 
scattering them throughout the world, there would be no 
more war. Mankind would refuse to lend aid for the re- 
enacting of these sanguinary deeds.’ 

‘Yes, I have suffered in Africa. Once, among other 
times, when they sent me into the South, 600 kilometers 
from Oran, beyond the oasis of Figuig to destroy a tribe of 
insurgents. .... 

‘(In this expedition we had a very serious aftair with a 
Caid of high rank, Bou-Arredji. We killed nearly all h’s 
followers, captured fifteen-hundred head of sheep and, in 
fact, effected a complete rout. We even took possession 
of all the wives and children of the Caid. And there 
occurred under my very eyes an episode which was any- 
thing but inspiring. A woman was fleeing, pursued by a 
black spahi. Turning, she drewa revolver on him. The 
spahi, furious, felled her with a sabre blow before I had 
the time to intervene. I dismounted to raise her but she 
was dead, almost decapitated. I could not even reproach 
the spahi, who smiled defiantly and rode rapidly away. 

‘‘Sadly I laid the poor body in the sand and was about 
to remount when I perceived, a few steps distant in the 
brush, a little girl of five or six years. I immediately recog- 
nized that she was a Touareg, andof white race, in spite of 
her bronzed coloring. I approached her. Perhaps she was 
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not too much affrighted by me because I wasof the same 
light race as herself; at least she permitted me to place her 
in the saddle, and I returned with her at a walk to the 
place where we were to bivouac for the night. I intended 
confiding her to the women whom we had made prisoners 
and taken away with us. But allof them refused, saying 
she was unknown to them; that she was a vile little Tou- 
areg of a race that brought ill-luck, and born of traitors. 

‘‘] was placed in an embarrassing situation, not wish- 
ing to abandon the child... . forlI felt myself, in a 
manner, responsible for the crime, having been one of 
those who directed the massacre. I had been the cause of 
her orphanage, and must bear the consequences. One ot 
the prisoners of the band had told me (I understood some- 
what of their jargon) that if L left the little one to the care 
of these women they would kill her because she was the 
daughter of a Touareg whom the Caid had preferred to 
them, and they had hated the spoiled and pampered child 
on whom had been lavished fine clothes and jewels. So 
what should I do? 

“‘T had a very mutinous orderly, one Michel des Bagti- 
nolles, whom I summoned and commanded: ‘Take charge 
of this little one.’ ‘Very well, Captain; I take the baggage 
under consignment.’ So he accustomed the little creature 
to his care, cajoled her, carried her about with him, and, 
two hours later, had fashioned a species of cradle for her 
from the tin biscuit boxes which serve as coffins when we 
are enroute. At night Michel cradled her in this. He 
had baptised her Toutou, as an abbreviation of Touareg. In 
the morning they strapped this cradle on the back of a 
Kabylin ass, and behold! little Toutou following the caval- 
cade with the baggage, in the convoy of the rear guard, 
under the indulgent eye of the Bagtinolian. 

‘‘This lasted for days and weeks. Inthe evening, at the 
halting place, they brought Toutou to me in my tent, with 
the goat that furnished the greater part of her sustenance, 
and her inseparable companion, a large chameleon, cap- 
tured by Michel, that responded—or did not respond—to 
the name Achilles. 

‘‘Ah well! old boy, believe me if you will; it occasioned 
me veritable pleasure to see the child sleeping in her cradle 
during these short nights, filled with watchful alarm, when 
the weariness of living weighed me down; the sight of my 
companions dying one by one around me, the caravan les- 
sening daily, the enervating strain of the perpetual qu/-vive, 
attacking, or attacked, for weeks and months. That I, 
with my gentle instincts of civilized man, should be obliged 
to cause the beheading of spies and traitors, the chaining 
of women, abducting of children and knifing of live-stock 
—to play the role of Attila! —’twas as I have told you. And 
that, too, in cold blood. Fur under the ardent sun of 
Africa, I still remain the cool, phlegmatic Celt whom you 
know. What repose of soul, then, what strange surcease 
when, at night—free, at last, to dream under my sombre 
tent, around which, Death, perhaps, was circling—I might 
gaze on the little Touareg whose savior I had been, sleeping 
in her cradle beside her chameleon lizard! Absurd, was it 
not? But before you judge me, go live this life of a brute, 
thief and assassin, in these wilds, and you will see to what 
lengths one is driven to meet the famished wants of a 
civilized imagination. 

‘‘[ might have disembarrassed myself of the care of 
Toutou, for, at an oasis, we had encountered some bands 
of insurgents, to whom we had restored the captured 
women in exchange for guns and ammunition, but I clung 
to the little one, in spite of the five months’ march ahead 
of us before reaching Tlemcen. She had become win- 
ning, sufficiently roguish to be interesting, but tractable 
and almost affectionate towards me. She had strangely 
proud little ways, as though she felt herself the child of 
the favorite of the Caid. She obeyed only the officers, and 
treated Michel with an amusing sort of contemptuous for- 
bearance. 

‘Doubtless there must be an unhappy ending to all 
this. One day the chameleon was no longer to be found in 
the cradle, though I remembered to have seen it there the 
previous evening. I had even taken it in my hands to 
caress it, as Toutou was retiring. ThenI returned it to 
her and went away. When I questioned her concerning 
it, she took me by the hand and led me to the bivouac fire 
to show me the calcined skeleton of the poor chameleon, 
explaining, as best she was able, that she had given it to 
the flames because I had caressed it. Oh! women! women! 
And—horrible pantomime—she mimicked the lizard, writh- 
ing in the midst of the brazier, smiling maliciously, mean- 


“hile, with burning eyes. I was indignant and, seizing 
her by the shoulder, I shook her slightly, finishing with a 
box on the ears. . 

‘*My dear, from this day forth, she seemed no longer to 
recognize me. We wereangry; we sulked, Toutou 
and I. Nevertheless, one morning, as I realized that the 
sun was murderous, I went, myself, to the baggage wagons 
before departing, and arranged an awning-protection over 
the cradle. Then I kissed my little friend, to make peace, 
But, no sooner were we en route than she tore the canvas 
apart with fury. Michel rearranged it. Revolt anew. In 
brief, he was at last obliged to capitulate, because she per- 
sisted in leaning out of her box, upright under the fierce 
sun, that she might see the head of the column which I 
commanded. 

“I discovered this on arriving at the halting-place. 
Then Michel brought her to me, under my tent. Bat in- 
stead of sleeping, she followed all my movements with seri- 
ous regard, unsmiling, never lapsing into mischievous 
manner as before. She refused to eat or drink, and the 
next day she was ill, with fevered body and unconscious 
gaze. When the major tried to administer relief she re- 
pelled his efforts and clenched her teeth, refusing to swallow 
anything. 

‘‘There still remained six halts before arriving at Oran, 
where I intended giving her to the nuns, but she was dead 
long before our journey was finished. Acute meningitis 
ended the short span of her life. She had refused ever to 
look at me during her illness. We buried her under a tuft 
of desert grasses, near Géryville, in her little improvised 
field-cradle. And can you think what they found in it? 
The calcined skeleton of the poor chameleon that had been 
the indirect cause of herdeath. Before leaving the bivouac, 
where she had committed her crime, she had unearthed it 
from beneath the ashes and hidden it in her cradle. And 
this explained the cause of her little, burned fingers since 
the beginning of the illness that resulted in death. The 
major had never understood those burns.’’ 

Pad 

For an instant Robert ceased speaking, then murmured: 

‘*Poor little thing! She is a remorsetul memory to me. 
If I had not punished her .... who knows? .... she 
might still be living, perhaps . . 

‘‘Sad, my history, is it not? Still, this is the least 
melancholy memory of all my reminiscences of Africa. It 
is a valiant thing,—this war!”’.... 

And Robert stalked away, shrugging hisshoulders. .. . 
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PILGRIMS IN ROME. 





A GRAPHIC DESCRIPTION OF THE GREAT HEGIRA. 


R. JEROME A. HART, editor of the San 
M Francisco Argonaut, is on his travels, and his 
description of a visit to Rome during the 
great pilgrimage season is very interesting, suggesting, as 
it does, back of the pleasantry, some such scenes as may be 
remembered from that ghastly chapter on the pilgrimage in 
d’Annunzio’s ‘‘Triumph of Death’’ or some of the inci- 
dents and detail of Zola’s ‘‘Lourdes.’’ Some parts of Mr. 
Hart’s letter are presented herewith: 

‘Rome is full of pilgrims. They are two kinds—- 
guide-book pilgrims and prayer-book pilgrims, or Baede- 
ker pilgrims and St. Peter pilgrims. Of the two, 
the Baedeker pilgrims are _ certainly the cleaner, 
though possibly less pious. They are here in 
swarms—I had almost said streams, for at any converging 
point inthe Roman microcosm you see tourists in cabs 
pouring through the opening in streams, like water running 
out of an irrigating ditch or grain out of a hopper. The 
sight is amazing. Hour after hour there streams by this 
curious mass of humanity in cabs. Its general tone is 
elderly, and women predominate—elderly women with 
gray hair and spectacles. Mingled with these are large 
numbers of young women, from the girly-girl who bas 
‘finished her education,’ delivered her valedictory, and 
sallied forth to view the world through her eighteen-year- 
old eyes, and to express surprise and disapproval when she 
finds manners and customs differing from those in her 
native village. Then there is the other type of young 
woman. She is about thirty, has seen many social seasons, 
is still unwed, and is now beginning her education instead 
of finishing it, like her eighteen-year-old sister. She is 
painstaking in her study of art, and is often an ardent art- 
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lover. I was going to say enthusiastic, but the veteran 
maiden has but little enthusiasm left. Yet she isa nice 
girl—much nicer than her eighteen-year-old sister, more 
sensible; not so prone to say that Rome is ‘real nice,’ and 
less inclined to hysteric shrieks and girly-girl giggles. 

“Among the Baedeker pilgrims there is quite a 
sprinkling of hobbledehoy youths of fifteen or sixteen; 
men, however, are in a notable minority. 

‘‘The elderly women predominate. I shall always carry 
away an indelible impression of this visit to Rome—that of 
a stream of elderly women with gold-rimmed spectacles 
rolling by me in cabs—trying to read Baedeker and see 
Rome at the same time; sitting uneasily and one-sidedly in 
their cabs, like one who is trying to catch a train—with an 
anxious look upon their elderly faces, as if they feared that 
before they got there Rome’s seven hills might vanish or 
the Colosseum might fall down. 

‘‘The tourist pilgrims are to be found in groups as well 
as singly. In the Colosseum, on the Palatine Hill, in the 
Forum, you will frequently see groups composed generally 
of these three classes—the spectacled lady, the veteran 
maiden, and the girly-girl, gathered around some lecturer, 
listening attentively to his food of words and making care- 
ful notes. I wonder why they make notes. Does anybody 
know why? These lecturers are French as well as Italian, 
but they generally lecture in English—at least I suppose it 
is English. 1 hope the lectures are edifying and improv- 
ing; heard in passing, they are certainly amusing. 

‘‘There is still another kind of tourist group. This is the 
German group. Here the men predominate. You are 
seated, like Marius, on a broken column; you are trying to 
think the commonplace things that everybody thinks; sud- 
denly awild whirring noise falis upon your ear like the 
‘honk! honk! honk!’ ofa flock of wild geese. You look 
up in alarm. Toward you comes—V-shaped like the wild 
geese—a triangular mass of humanity, a German flying 
wedge. It is headed by the Herr Professor. The Herr 
Professor wears large round spectacles, and has long hair, 
long mustaches, long whiskers, long nails, and long teeth. 
He is talking. The sides of the triangle are talking. The 
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base of the triangle is talking. Everybody is talking. 
The Herr Professor gallops up to the Temple of Castor and 
Pollux. He elevates his voice abcve the babble to a roar, 
and declaims fiercely for ten or fifteen seconds. The tri- 
angle still talks. With another shout the professor darts 
toward the Basilica Julia. The flying wedge follows him. 
Ten seconds here. With awhoop the professor turns to- 
ward the Arch of Severus. Fifteen seconds. Then with 
gabble and roar and rattle, like the noise of a passing train, 
the wild-eyed German tourists whirl toward the exit. The 
tip-touting guardian feebly tries to flig them as they dash 
by, but fails. The Germans are gone. But in a few 
moments you hear the ‘honk! honk!’ again, borne back 
on the wings of the wind. The Germans have reached the 
Palatine Hill.’’ 

The Baedeker pilgrims are far outnumbered by the St. 
Peter pilgrims. To give an idea of the size of these pil- 
grimages Mr. Hurt copies the figures of arrivals by train 
from the Roman newspapers. They pour into the town in 
‘‘bunches’’ of from 450 to 1500 from the various Italian 
provinces, from Belgium, from Bohemia. In one day 
14,492 pilgrims arrived. The large majority, of course, are 
Italians, but there were among these Belgians, French, 
Austrians, Hungarians, Galicians, and Slovaks. The 
large number in the trains is explained by the fact that 
most of them ride in fourth-class vans, something like our 
cattle-cars. 

‘‘There is an occasional pilgrimage among them of the 
better classes. For example, one arrived this week made 
up entirely of members of the Viennese aristocracy. This 
was headed by Monsignore the Count of Lippe, Archbishop 
of the Cathedral of St. Stephens in Vienna; and he isa 
member of the reigning house of Lippe in Germany. In 
this pilgrimage were the Princess Lichtenstein, the Princess 
Lobkowiz, the Countess Szecheny, and a number of others 
bearing the proudest names of Austro-Hungary. These 
pilgrims were received by the Pope in private andience, 
presented by the Austro-Hungarian embassador, and Rome 
is still talking of the magnificent gifts they brought as 
Peter’s pence. This is the only aristocratic pilgrimage 
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here, and there are very few pilgrims even of the middle 
classes. In large majority, the pilgrims are peasants. 


& 

‘“‘Like the Baekeker pilgrims, the St. Peter 
pilgrims are generally elderly. Few young people are 
among them, although you _ occasionally see an 
elderly woman carrying a new baby. Some of these 
peasant women—like Elizabeth, who bore John the 
Baptist when she was ‘well stricken in years’—apparently 
defy the flight of time. But not in visage, for they all are 
wrinkled and all look old. If any one believes that ‘living 
near to nature,’ as peasants do, makes fine physical types, a 
look at these pilgrims would undeceive him. I have never 
seen so many physical degenerates among people not 
actually deformed. With minor physical defects they are 
very largely endowed. Among them are knock-kneed 
pilgrims, bow-legged pilgrims, club-footed pilgrims, 
humped-back pilgrims, splay-footed pilgrims, one-eyed 
pilgrims, hare-lipped pilgrims, ataxic pilgrims, epileptic 
pilgrims, and cock-eyed pilgrims—for of converging and 
diverging strabismus I never saw so many cases in my life. 

“‘The St. Peter pilgrims are frightfully dirty. There is 
little that is picturesque about them, for only two or three 
groups wear any distinctive costume—the Calabrians, the 
Slovaks, and a fewothers. They are so filthy that the terri- 
fied Romans have abandoned the tram-cars for insectivor- 
ous reasons. Even the Papal authorities have become 
alarmed at the bad sanitary condition of some of the pil- 
grims, and have decided to forbid the pilgrimages during 
the summer months, fearing an outbreak of disease at 
Rome. 

“If the pilgrims have driventhe Romans out of the trams, 
they have driven the strangers out of the galleries—at least 
the free ones. Through the Vatican there tramp cease- 
lessly hordes of these filthy creatures, gazing goggle-eyed 
at the pictures and statuary. The marble floors are defiled 
by them; the light is rendered dim by clouds of dust from 
their filthy clothing; the air is befouled by their fetid 
breath. The smells are awful. The Vatican is an excel- 
lent place to stay away from while the pilgrims are there.’’ 
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SOCIETY. 
Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Lo- 
cust. 
Miss Emily Maffitt and Miss M’Ree, 


daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William M’'Ree, 
of Cabanne, 
summer. 

Mrs. Wayman Cushman is at present with 
Mrs. George Castleman and Miss Margot 
Postelwaite, in making a tour of the cathedral 
towns in England. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Bensberg, of Milwaukee, 
are in the city, having come on to attend the 
wedding of their son, Mr. W. 
and Miss Josephine Seitz. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
daughter, Miss Maude Moon, 
a few days for Ohio, whence they will return 


their 
in 


Moon and 
will leave 


to prepare for a round of the Eastern water- | 


ing places. 

The wedding of Miss Ray Rosenthal and 
Mr. Walter Wise take place June 
19tb, at the Columbian Club. Miss Florence 
Wise, of Cincinnati, will act as maid of 
honor, and Miss Daisy Bauman and Blanche 
Wolfort will he bridesmaids. 

Miss Carrie Cook gave a very pretty 
luncheon, last Wednesday afternoon, in 
honor of Miss Julia Lloyd, of New York city, 
who is visiting friendsin St. Louis. Among 
the young ladies present were Misses Mabel 
Green, Julia Lloyd and Elizabeth Garth. 

Tuesday evening the graduating exercises 
of the Strassberger Conservatory of Music, 
on St. Louis avenue, will be held. The 
graduates of the first degree, teacher’s 
course, are Misses Edna Wright, Anna 
Waltke, Lillian Brown, Bertha Oberheide, 
Clara Bohle, Emelia Floerke, and Hulda 
Borgmeier. Those of the second degree, 
concert course, are Misses Annie Von der 
Ahe, Lillian Vette, Messrs. Harry Droste 
and Hubert Bauersachs. Miss Annie Geyer 
received the highest award, but as she still 
studies, she will assist in 
Many of the city’s most 
assist the 


will 


continues her 
this programme. 
eminent professionals will in 
exercises. 

The Boston /ournal says: ‘‘An engage- 
ment which has recently been announced, 
and is calling forth hosts of congratulations, 
is that of Miss E‘izabeth Wood of St. Louis 
to Mr. Walter Horton of this city and 
formerly of Commonwealth avenue. Mr. 
Horton, who is a nephew of Hon. Moses 
Kimball of Brookline, is a graduate of 
Harvard college and the Harvard Law 
School, since which time he has been ad- 
mitted to the bar. Mr. Horton is now with 
his mother, Mrs. W. Horton, at Woodland 
Park Hotel. They usually spend their 
summers on the North Shore, and it was 
there, at Magnolia, some three years ago, 
that Mr. Horton and Miss Wood met.”’ 

The wedding of Miss Harriet Chase 
Stewart and Mr. George Howard Williams, 
was solemnized on Tuesday evening at 
the Lucas Avenue Cumberland Presbyterian 
The ceremony was performed at 
Miss 


Arne 


Church. 
eight o'clock, by Rev. Dr. Fullerton. 

Stewart entered with her father, Mr. A. C. 
Stewart, who gave her away, the rite being 
read after the Episcopal service. 
Fannie Goodman, of Kansas City, attended 
the bride as maid of honor, and the brides 
maids were Misses Ida Langenberg, Ida 
Johnson, Francis Williams, Johan Wolf 
and Louise Chamberlain. Mr. Sam Williams 
served the groom as best man, and the 
groomsmen were Messrs. Edward Fulks, 
James Elliot, and Doctors Shepherd Bryan, 
Harry Moore, and Smith Stewart. The 
ushers were Messrs. James 


Che Ulirror. 


(and Charles Engel. The bride wore a 
toilette of white satin, en traine, trimmed 
with a wreath of orange blossoms and tulle 
down one side of the skirt. The bodice 
was low and} sleeveless, and was filled 
in with aguimp and sleeves of shirred 
tulle. A tulle veil was worn, fastened with 


have goneto Europe for the} 


A. Bensberg, | 


Miss | 


M’ Dowell 
i 


/acornet of orange blossoms. The maid of 
| honor wore an all-white toilette of Paris 
|muslin, over white silk. The bodice was 
| made high. She carried a bouquet of white 
roses. The bridesmaids were dressed in 
all-pink gowns. These 
slightly long skirts and high bodices, and 
All car- 
|ried bouquets of pink After the 
ceremony the bridal party were driven to the 
home of the bride’s parents, where a recep- 
tion was held. Mrs. Stewart, the mother of 
the bride, wore a handsome gown of pearl- 
‘colored satin, veiled in sequin jetted net. 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams left the same even- 
ing for an Eastern bridal tour. Upon their 
| return they will live at No. 7 Windemere 
| place, which is the home that has been oc- 
|cupied by the Stewart family for the past 
few years, but has now been given to the 
| bride by her parents, and entirely done over 
for her occupancy. 


were made with 


were trimmed with plisses of lace. 
roses. 


The wedding of Miss Josephine Seitz and 
Mr. William August Bensberg took place 
Monday evening, at the home of the bride’s 
grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. Louis Schloss- 
stein, of 3352 S. Thirteenth, the “Rev. 
Father Tannrath officiating. The bride was 
attended by her sister, Miss Laura Seitz, as 
maid of honor, and the groom, by his 
brother, Mr. Arthur Bensberg, of Milwau- 
kee, as best man. Miss Seitz wore a bridal 
gown of white crepe de chine, elaborately 
embroidered in lilies of the valley, executed 
in sprays, and forming a pattern all over the 
front. The skirt 
trimmed with a deep flounce of 
lace, put on with a heading of natural orange 
blossoms, and the long court train was orna- 
mented with a border of the same Howers. 
The corsage was made low and sleeveless, 
‘and filled in with a guimp and sleeves of 
duchesse lace. On one side of the bodice 
was worn a large bouquet of orange blos- 
soms, and lilies of the valley. The tulle 
veil, which was worn long, falling to the 
end of the train, was edged with duchesse 
lace, and a fringe of orange blossoms. Miss 
Laura Seitz was gowned in white lisse de 
soie, over white silk, the skirt was made 
with a deep accordeon-plaited flounce of the 
lisse, and the bodice had a profusion of 


was made en traine,.and 
duchesse 


duchesse lace used in its own construction, 
and forming a guimp and sleeves in the low 
cut bodice. Two lutle flower girls were also 
in the bridal party; Miss Elsa Nicolaus, who 
was dressed all in white with the exception 
of a pink sash and ribbons, carried a basket 
of pink sweet peas, and Miss Hilda Forster, 
who wore white Paris muslin, with a pale 
blue sash and ribbons, carried a basket of 
lilies of the valley. After the ceremony a 
bridal dinner was served at the West End 
Hotel to about one hundred relatives and 
very near friends of the bride and groom. 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Schlossstein, the grand- 
parents of the bride, were present, and pre- 
sided at one end of the table. Mrs. Schloss- 
stein wore a magnificent imported gown of 
black silk and lace with a number of superb 
diamonds sparkling in the corsage. Mrs. 
Caroline Seitz, the bride’s mother, was 
gowned in a creation of black satin veiled in 
handsome black lace. After the dinner the 
bride and groom left for a bridal tour East, 
in Milwaukee. 
lcome 


before going to their home 
In August Mr. and Mrs. Bensberg wil 
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to St. Louis, and remain for a month, with 
Mr. and Mrs. Schlossstein, at 3352 S. Thir- 


teenth street. They will be at home to 


visitors on Tuesdays, after the first of 
August. 
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Itching, Blind, Bleeding or Protruding 
Piles. Nocure, no pay. All druggists are 
authorized by the manufacturers of Pazo Pile 
Ointment to refund the money where it fails 
to cure any case of piles no matter of how 
long standing. Cures ordinary cases in six 
days; the worst cases in fourteen days. One 
application gives ease and rest. Relieves 
itching instantly. This is a new discovery 
and is the only pile remedy sold on a positive 
guarantee, no cure, nopay. Price 50c. If 
your druggist don’t keep it in stock send us 
50c in postage stamps and we will forward 
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AS TO MR. ADOLPHUS BUSCH. 





Poor old Missouri! Mr. Adolphus Busch 
recently donated a handsome sum to the 
State University. Because Mr. Busch is a 
brewer certain pin-headed and small-souled 
and sour-hearted fanatics are ‘‘resoluting’’ 
and calling upon the curators to spurn the 
gift. The fanatics are impertinent, impu- 
dent, indelicate, unChristian and idiotic. 
They are unaware that the donor has done 
more for the suppression of drunkenness 
than any man in Missouri, by brewing a 
good beer. They cannot see that money 
given by Mr. Busch to education must con- 
tribute to forward temperance, else educa- 
tion means nothing. The trouble is that 
these people who insult Mr. Busch do not 


want temperance. They want to circum- 
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scribe and oppress others. They have no 
conception of the meaning of temperance or 
of education or of the ordinary decency 
which honors a good deed with « good 
motive. Missouri chiefly needs more men 
like Adolphus Busch and fewer men like 
the fellows who are denouncing him. Mr. 
Busch has done more for this State than all 
the Prohibitionists who ever lived or will live 
within its borders. W. M. R. 
et 
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‘SOCIETY. 





Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Lo- 


>ust. 
Mrs. Hobart, of Vandeventer place, has 


returned home from a trip to Chicago. 

Mrs. Joseph Weinstein, of the West End 
Hotel, will leave this week for Omaha, Neb. 

Mrs. Cecil Davis, will leave the city this 
week to go to Biloxi, Miss. where she will 
spend the summer with her mother, Mrs. 
Vaughn. 

Miss Annie Daviess, who has been the 
guest of her sister, Mrs. H. D. Pittman, left 
last week for Cleveland, Ohio, to visit her 
aunt, Mrs. Marshall, before returning to her 
home in Danville, Ky. 

Miss May Rosenthal, of West Pine 
Boulevard, is entertaining her friend, Miss 
Florence Wise, of Cincinnati, who has come 
to be present at Miss Rosenthal’s marriage 
to Mr. Walter Wise, on June 19th. 

The Nomads, a summer club, which was 
organized by Miss Lily Coale, to spend one 
morning each week in the open air, pursu- 
ing botany and other nature studies, held 
their first meeting on Wednesday at the 
Lindell avenue entrance of Forest Park. 

Mr. and Mrs. John A. Scudder, and Mrs. 
Otto Mersman and family, have closed 
their house in Vandeventer place, and will 
go, the latter part of the week, to their 
summer cottage in Oconomowoc. Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Scudder will be with them. 

Miss Sara Walker Thompson, and Mr. 
Sanford S. Small, were married on Tuesday 
morning at the home of the bride’s sister 
and brother-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Perry Basye, of 4244 Delmar Boulevard. 
The ceremony was witnessed by the rela- 
tives of the young bride, who was simply 
gowned in her travelling dress of pale grey 
cloth, tailor made. The hat and other 
accessories matched. A wedding breakfast 
followed the ceremony, and then the young 
couple departed for their honey moon tour, 
of several at the Northern lake resorts. 
They will reside in Minneapolis. 

Mrs. E. DeLacy Wicks, of St. Louis, 
will be married on Tuesday, to Mr. David 
Alane Nease, of Texas. The wedding will 
take place at the handsome winter home of 
the bride, called Rose Villa, near San An- 
tonio, Texas. A large circle of friends of 
the couple will be present. After the cere- 
mony there will be a reception, from eight 
until ten o'clock, Mrs. Wicks is well- 
known in St. Louis, where she often visits 
her sister, Mrs. James Maginnis, of Wash- 
ington Boulevard. Mrs. James Maginnis 
and Miss Eugenia Maginnis, of this city, 
will be present at the wedding. 

Mr. Vincent Kerens will be married, on 
June l6th, to Miss Jane Bedford Henry. 
The ceremony will take place at eleven 
o’clock in the morning, at the home of the 
groom’s motber, Mrs. R. C. Kerens, in 
Elkins, West Va., and will be witnessed by 
many St. Louisans. The ceremony will 
take place at St. Bredan’s Church. Bishop 
Donohoe, of Wheeling, W. Va., will offi- 
ciate, and Father Gibbons will assist. The 
bride will enter with her brother, Mr. 
Edward Henry, who will give her away. 
Miss Gladys Kerens will attend her as maid 
of honor, and Mr. Richard Kerens, Jr., will 
serve his brother as best man. The bride 
will wear a toilette of white crepe de chine, 
over white silk, made with a long court 
train, and trimmed with magnificent lace. 
Miss Kerens will be gowned in a filmy robe 
of white point d’esprit, made over a slip of 
pale pink silk, and trimmed with lace and 
pink ribbons. She will also wear a picture 
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hat, of silver white straw, mad: with a | “Lowest Priced House in America for Fine Goods.’ 


square crown, the brim being formed of two | 

ruffles of and trimmed | 
wreath of pink poppies and 
green leaves. Mrs. Henry, the bride's 
mother, will wear an imported gown of 
black crepe dechine trimmed with black 
lace. Mrs. Kerens will be gowned ina 
magnificent creation of renaissance, made 
over yellow satin, and trimmed at the neck 
and sleeves with black velvet and spangled 
net. Her bonnet will be of yellow straw, 
with a wreath of pink roses. Mrs. M’Kenna 
will wear white polka-dotted silk, trimmed 
with lace and insertion. Mrs. Katherine 
Manning Chambers, the grandmother of the 
groom, will wear black watered moire, 
with a collar and cuffs of point lace. 

Mr. Vincent Kerens, the groom, is the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Richard Kerens, of Van- 
deventer Place. Miss Henry has visited 

Mr. and Mrs. Kerens, on several occasions, 
and has made many warm friends in this 
city. She is the daughter of Captain Henry, 

who is well known in St. Louis, as a river 
man of high standing, the Captain of the 
steamer Belle of Memphis. Since his death 

Mrs. Henry and her daughter have resided 
in New York City. Sheis strikingly pretty, 
with golden brown hair and soft brown eyes, 
and is also very accomplished. Mr. 
Mrs. Kerens and Miss Gladys Kerens left 
last week for their summer home in Elkins, 
to prepare for the wedding. They will en- 
tertain a large party at their house, and 
Senator and Mrs. Elkins will take care of 
a few of the visitors. The wedding break- 
fast will be given at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kerens. A feature of the wedding 
will be the fine musical programme, under 
the direction of Mr. Edgar Lackland and 
Mr. James Rohan. Mr. and Mrs. M’Kenna, 
of Chicago, will also be among the guests 
from a distance. Mr. Kerens and his bride 
will sail on the 7eufonic, on June 21st, for 
Europe, and upon their return they will re- 
side in St. Louis. 
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Miss J. I. Lea, 
Scalp Treatment, 
304 Century Building. 
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VACATION PLAYGROUNDS. 


The Wednesday Club, an organization of 
public spirited women, has pledged itself to 
maintain one vacation play ground during 
the summer months of this year, as a be- 
ginning for a more extensive application of 
the idea in the near tuture. The Board of 
Education has given the Club permission to 
use the yard and basement of the Shields 
School, near the corner of Seventh and Carr 
streets, for its purposes. Suitable persons 
will be employed to take charge of plays and 
kindergartens in the morning and of ath- 
letics in the afternoon. The Club estimates 
that $300 will be needed for equipment, 
maintenance and supervision. 

Voluntary contributions from those in- 
terested will be received by the Treasurer of 
the Practical Work Committee, Mrs. Frank 
P. Crunden, 2105 Waverly Place, or Mrs. 
Dwight Tredway, 5142 Washington Avenue, 
Chairman of Vacation Playground Com- 
mittee. The grounds will be opened the 
first Monday in July. 

This vacation school idea has been suc- 
cessfully put in operation in New York. 
The results have been most excellent. The 
children of districts having no playgrounds 
but the streets and alleys, have been im- 
mensely benefited both physically and 
morally. In Chicago, too, the experiment 
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has been tried with like pleasing results. 
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From these trials there has grown quite a 
strong movement known as the Outdoor 
Recreation League and the work thereof 
and the purposes underlying the work have 
been made the basis of a most interesting 
department of sociological literature. It 
may be said that the main purpose of the 
movement is to make play a factor in edu- 
cation. 
mentalists has been such as to encourage 
their hope that the movement will continue 
to grow in all large cities having districts in 
which the children are allowed to run wild 
in the streets in the summer. 

At a glance the movement 
itself to the altruist and general lover of his 
kind. It is a movement that costs 
little money. There are one thousand, 
maybe five thousand, men in St. Louis 
for instance who would never miss the 
amount of money required for the one 
vacation school to be opened by the Wednes- 
day Club next month. The Club should 
have no difficulty raising the amount from 
the casual readers of this brief notice of the 
work it has undertaken. 

Fe Ft 

Grandfather clocks with full Welling- 
ton and Westminister chimes, in mahogany 
and antique oak, at J. Bolland Jewelry 


commends 


Company, Mercantile Club Building, 
Seventh and Locust. 
ee st 


STRIKE JOKES. 


‘‘That has nothing to do with the squad of 
policemen that have been stationed in every 
jewelry store in town,’’ volunteered the 
dramatic critic who was without an assign- 
ment on account of the dull summer garden 
business. 

‘*What’s that for?’’ asked the artist, with- 
out looking up, ‘‘to keep the clocks from 
striking?’’—and just then the fire gong 
began to roll off an alarm and some one ex- 
citedly remarked, ‘‘I’]l bet Baumhoff is 


fired.’’ 
& 


**T see,’’ said the horse editor who had 
just finished writing the ‘‘harrowing’’ de- 


And the experience of the experi- ' 





tails of stubble breaking, ‘‘that the authori- 
ties are going to vaccinate all the school 
children before they have their picnic next 
Sunday.”’ 

‘So, why?’’ asked the office boy.’ 

“QO, just to raise more scabs for Baum- 
hoff,’’ said he, as he looked bridlewise. 


‘‘Did you hear about that mob that tried to 
strip another woman this morning?’’ asked 
the Four Courts man as_ he lighted a 
cigarette. 

‘‘Horrible!’’ shrieked the society editress, 
‘fand did they really do it—were there no 
men around to protect her?”’ 

**You see,’’ said the F.C. man, ‘‘they 
did not complete the job. They found a 
union suit on herand let her go.’’—7he 
Interstate Grocer. 

ee Ot 

If you are going away on a summer vaca- 
tion, it would be the part of wisdom to store 
your valuables in the safety vaults of the 
Lincoln Trust Co.,Seventh and Chestnut sts. 
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SEE THAT YOU'RE COUNTED. | 


To the Citi. ens of St. Louis: | 

The census is to be completed Friday, | 
June 15th. 

It is highly important to our city that a 
full and accurate census be taken. 

We have been requested by the Supervi- 
sor of Census to ask the citizens if, when 
their families were enumerated, all were not 
enumerated that should have been, and if 
they know of any who have been omitted, 
to send their names, on June 15th,to Jerome 
S. Higgins, Census Office, City, where the 
information will receive prompt attention. 

The Committee urges upon Business 
Houses and Manufacturing Establishments 
to send the names of such of their men as 
are not at home. 

Hotels, boarding houses, and families 
who have people making their homes with 
them, that are now temporarily out of the 
city, should send their names to the Super- 
visor of Census for investigation. 

The Joint Census Committee would also 
call the attention of the citizens tothe fact 
that over one-half the time is already past 
for taking the census, and the city is not 
one-half enumerated, as the work started 
slowly for the first few days, owing to the 


emergency created by the disturbed transit 


facilities. 
It is incumbent upon every citizen to 
assist the census as far as possible. Per- 


sonal inquiry of family and friends, if they 
have been enumerated, and sending names 
of omissions and of people who have left the 
city, to Mr. Higgins, will be of great value 
and assist materially in obtaining a complete 
census. 

Every citizen should see to it that before 
the close of day on Friday, June 15th, if not 
previously called upon by the census enum- 
erator, information be sent to the Supervi- 
sor ot Census, Mr. Jerome S. Higgins, Old 
Post Office Building, City. 

Respectfully, 


The Joint Census Committee. 


Merchants Exchange, Festus J. Wade, 


Chairman. 
Business Men’s League, J. E. Smith. 


Wm. H. 


Inter-State Merchants Ass’n, 
Dwyer. 

Commercial Club, Jas. A. Waterworth. 

Mercantile Club, M. J. Gilbert. 

St. Louis Traffic Bureau, Hy. F. Langen- 
berg. 

Cotton Exchange, R. W. Upshaw. 

Real Estate Exchange, J. H. Terry. 

Manufacturers Association, Elias Michael. 

Latin-American Club, W. W. Davis. 

Post A., T. P. A., George W. Smith. 

Furniture Board of Trade, J. H. Kent- 


nor. 
Paint, Oil & Drug Club, M. H. Stearns. 














FAUST & SONS. 
Oyster and Restaurant Co. 


Ghe Mirror. 





Implement & Vehicle Board of Trade, 


W. R. Timken. 
Building Contractors and Material Men’s 
Ass’n, Dan Evans. 


George H. Morgan, Secretary. 
ut ot Ut 
Best watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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ABOLISHING OLD AGE. 


A Slav scientist, M. Metschnikoff, claims 
to be ina fair way to prolong human life in- 
definitely. Some papers hail him as proba- 
bly, a great benefactor of the race. But 
would he be a benefactor if he discovered a 
way to prevent old age? Hardly. ‘‘Think of 
the myriads who'd be so old they’d have to 
be shot on judgment day. Think of the 
bore an incalculable number of old people 
would be when retailing their interminable 
reminiscences. Think, too, if old age asa 
cause of death were abolished, what an in- 
creased horror there would be of death by 
violence of accident or design. It is plain 
that by making death rarer the horror of 
death would be increased. If no one were 
to die of old age, every one would be miser- 
able in the certainty that, inthe long run, 
they would be killed, for the law of averages 
would operate, under the circumstances, to 
make death by violence the common doom. 
If every person lived long enough every 
person would eventually meet with a fatal 
accident, or be killed by others, or commit 
suicide. So that the abolition of death from 
old age would not abolish death, by any 
means. It is at least an open question 
whether life, most remarkably prolonged, 
would be a boon. It might grow very weari- 
some, indeed. Although we of the presently 
prevailing brief lives, at best, may think we 
could continue to keep up our interest in the 
game indefinitely, we don’t know for sure 
that this would be the case. Man may 
weary of anything. The very old, usually, 
do not take much interest in the things that 
stir the younkers. If instead of ‘‘abolish- 
ing old age’’ we put the Metschnikoff idea 
as one for the prolongation of youth, it 
sounds more attractive. But would an in- 
definitely prolonged youth be indefinitely 
happier than youth as we now haveit? Is 
not the chief charm of youth its brevity? 
And Lord! Lord! if we were all to remain so 
pretentiously and nauseatingly young and 
fresh as we once were, would life be worth 
living for any of us? A world composed 
exclusively of the Young Person! The 
Young Person, who is such an ass, as we all 
remember! Nay, nay! Who would care to 
live in a world in which there’d be no hope 
of our ever losing Tillman, Abner McKinley, 
Laura Jean Libbey, the fighters, 
Governor Stephens, of Missouri, Chauncey 
Depew, and some others who make us tired? 
And we should think, too, of those who 
would never have a chance of losing us. 1 
am afraid that M. Metschnikofft’s invention 
or discovery won’t do. Anyway you take it, 
the idea is not 2 good one. And, perhaps, 
the best part of the game is the passing out 
of it. Immortality on earth is not in de- 
mand. Men are entitled to all of their lives, 
and they do not get all until they die. The 
man who would cheat us of our death is no 
friend of ours. Away with him! 

W. M. R. 
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to grow, and salaries fcontinue to increase, 
and all the time the city is more wretchedly 
governed. St. Louisans say nothing. 
This city will never have decent govern- 
ment and public service until it adopts a 
system of appointment to position whereby 
it would be assured that the best possible 
applicant for a city job would be selected, 
and would retain his position as long as he 
performed his duties faithfully. The poli- 
tician appointee does not concern himself 
He serves his party, or his 
That a man is compe- 
tent to fill a place for which he applies 
counts for nothing in this city. The ques- 
tion is, whether he can carry his precinct or 
his ward at a primary. If he can, he gets 
the place. If he can’t, he doesn’t. The re- 
sult of this is that St. Louis is, probably, 
the worst governed municipality in the 
country. The reform of the municipal 
public service has been accepted by the 
politicians of New York and Chicago, after 
along fight. But here there has not even 
been a suggestion of such a reform. It is 
time that this city should wake up and get in 
touch with the new movement in municipal 
affairs. We should have a merit system of 
appointment in St. Louis by the time the 
World’s Fair is thrown open to the people 
of allthe nations of the earth. But will 
anyone start the movement? W. M. R. 
et Ft 

Wedding invitations in the latest correct 
forms, finest material and workmanship. att 
Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 


MUNICIPAL REFORM. 





The cause of Municipal Reform goes 
marching on. Readers of this paper have 
been familiarized with the work of purifica- 
tion in politics in Cleveland and Chicago, 
where excellent results have been obtained. 
In San Francisco the courts have sustained 
a law providing for the establishment, 
under the city charter, of the merit system of 
appointing public employes. In New York 
the merit system seems to work fairly well, 
in spite of the antagonism of the practical 
The movement for the merit 
system makes headway even in Philadel- 
phia against the opposition of the Quay 
tribe of political pirates. In St. Louis, 
up to date, no paper except the MIRROR 
has ever said a word in favor of the merit 
system as a means to remedying the fear- 
some extravagance and _ corruption and 
incompetency of the public service. The 
spoils system is mainly responsible for the 
corruption of municipal politics, and in no 
city are politics more corrupt than in St. 
Louis. Cities larger and smaller than this 
have undertaken to create a public senti- 
ment in favor of a lawthat will exclude the 
ignorant and vicious spoilsman from the 
offices, but here the subject has scarcely 
been discussed, save by a few academic 
gentlemen at whom the practical politicians 
scoff. The St. Louis City Hall is filled with 
politicians, most of whom can hardly be said 
to be able to speak the language of the 
The list of employes continues 


to save the city. 
faction or his boss. 


politicians. 





country. 
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SUMMER MUSIC. 





MARTHA AT THE CAVE, 


Summertime makes permissible, and even 
desirable, many departures from traditions 
in an cperatic performance, and the changes 
made in the manner of presenting ‘‘Martha’’ 
at Uhrig’s Cave, this week, while they 
wou'd be considered incongruous during the 
regular season, add to the attractiveness of 
a summer garden performance. What 
matters it that the uncomfortable and unbe- 
coming court wig is discarded, if the effect 
is more pleasing to the spectator and adds 
to the comfort of the singer. Grace Van 
Studdiford as Lady Harriet might pose as a 
model for a modern fashion plate in the 
costume and coiffure worn in act first, but as 
the up-to-date dressing enhances her beauty, 
and as the summer opera-goer, so long 
as his eye and ear finds pleasure, is not 
a stickler in’ such matters, this defiance of 
tradition is a point in favor of the handsome 
soprano. And further to score with the 
Cave patrons this Lady Harriet ever and 
anon sends showers of pearly scales and 
trills over the fvotlights in a light but sweet 
and telling voice and acts with charming 
grace. Mrs. Van Studdiford is filling the 
position of Ubrig’s Cave prima donna with 
eclat this season, and the irrepresible 
‘Charlie’? Van Studdiford, whose rubicund 
countenance illuminates the front of the 
house—or garden—is scarcely less happy in 
the role of the prima donna’s husband. 

But to return to the performance of Sun- 
day—Gertrude Lodge disported herself gaily 


as Nancy and soubretted the part as 
only she can do it without descending 
to burlesque, and aided by Hinshaw as 
Plunkett infused unwonted life and 


fun into the opera. Her coquetting with 
Plunkett was extremely amusing, and she 
looked like a big dollstruggling in the arms 
of the huge baritone. Hinshaw sang and 
acted with the dash that becomes the rollick- 
ing Plunkett, but the serious vocal artist was 
ever present in his work, and singing so 
artistic is a rarity insummer opera. Mar- 
tin Pache, hastily summoned to replace 
Edwin Hoff, who is temporarily disabled by 
a severe cold, appeared as Lionel and 
achieved a quasi success. Hearty applause 
followed his singing of ‘‘How So Fair,’’ so 
I judge that many people present enjoyed 
the familiar number or the tenor’s interpre- 
tation of it. 





In spite of the rain a goodly number of 
people attended the opening performance, 
and the wet weather intertered but little 
with their enjoyment, thanks tothe thought- 
ful provisions made for their comfort by 
Manager McNeary when he reconstructed 
the garden. The Lounger. 

et 

Exquisite Tiffany glass vases in iridescent 
and opalescent effects, are the latest fad. 
A beautiful line of them just received at J. 
Bolland Jewelry Company, Mercantile Club 
Building, Locust and Seventh street. 
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COMING ATTRACTIONS. 





In selecting ‘‘Bohemian Girl’’ for the 
opera to be sung by the Spencer Opera Com- 
pany at Uhrig’s Cave next week,the manage- 
ment hits taste both popular and classic. It’s 
everybody’s opera. This masterpiece otf 
Balfe’s abounds in melody. Its melodies 
are household words. It’s almost the ‘‘Mother 
Goose’’ of music. Everyone can hum its 
solos. Everyone likes to hear them. Well 
done, ‘‘Bohemian Girl’’ is always pleasant. 
Mrs. Van Studdiford is well equipped for 
the part of Arline and is expected to make 
a success of her interpretation of that role. 
The new tenor, Martin Pache, who has 
already shown his ability by his work in 
‘ Martha,”’ will sing the role of Thaddeus. 
William Wade Hinshaw, the best baritone 
singing in light opera, will be the Count, 
and George Shields will appear in his old 
familiar part of Devilshoof. Gertrude 
Lodge will be the Gypsy Queen, a part in 
which she has often made a hit. The 
chorus has been strengthened considerably 
since the opening week and the company is 
now much stronger. 

Fad 

This week, at the Suburban Garden, Man- 
ager Gumpertz is offering not only the 
minstrel company but many of the principal 
members of the Delmar Garden Comedy 
company, who have been transferred to the 
Suburban, until the strike is settled. This 
week a half dozen of the principal male 
singers are offering a unique burlesque 
called ‘‘Way Down East.’’ Miss Ruth 
White, the California girl, seen at the 
Suburban before, does a singing turn, and 
pretty little Amorita dances. Sharp and 
Flat, the musical comedians, and the popular 
Bison City Quartet furnish the vaudeville 


turns. The minstrel company has Carroll 


been decided upon. 





Johnson, singing new songs; Fred Warren, 
opposite Johnson, W. E. Browning, of the 
Delmar Company; Al Blanchard, the bary- 
tone; John P. Rogers, the basso, and a half 
dozen others. Frank Dumont occupies the 
seat of the interlocutor and looks after the 
stage management. Although it is the 
strongest company of entertainers that ever 
gathered at the Suburban, the show is free 
to all who do not care to take reserved seats. 
There are daily matinees. 
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HANLEY’S DRAMATIC SCHOOL. 





Mr. Lawrence Hanley, the well known 
actor, will open, at the Odéon, a dramatic 
conservatory, on June 25th, at which he will 
train for the dramatic or operatic stage or 
platform, either as a means of livelihood or 
as an accomplishment for the drawing room, 
such persons as may yearn for such instruc- 
tion. Mr. Hanley guarantees, in 40 lessons 
or more, a complete dramatic education. 
Besides his classes he will give special pri- 
vate instruction to individuals. He will have 
the use of the Odéon stage in his teaching, 
a great practical advantage. He will give 
plays by his pupils at intervals and will se- 
cure engagements in first class companies 
for all pupils proving themselves capable. 

ee 
A NEW GERMAN PAPER, 





Die Westliche Post, the leading German 
newspaper of the West, has taken the side 
of the strikers in the controversy with the 
Transit Company. Asa result some lead- 
ing German citizens, who do not approve,of 
the strike, or of some tnings growing out of 
the strike, have organized what amounts to 
a boycott against the paper. These citizens 
are going to start a new German paper 
They are led by Mr. Herman A. 
Haeussler, the distinguished attorney. Some 
of the men who are associated with him are 
Messrs. Otto Hilpert, John Mueller, F. W. 
Mathias, A. S. Schoellhorn, H. S. Albrecht, 
Charles Regel, Dr. C. G. Rohlfing and F. 
W. Blankenmeister. They will capitalize a 
company, which is to issue the new publica- 
tion, at $25,000, and three-fitths of this 
amount has been subscribed by the gentle- 
men mentioned. A name forthe paper has 
The MIRROR does 
not agree with Die Westliche Post as tothe 
strike, batthe MIRROR does not like the 
idea of a boycott on a paper for expressing 


the honest views of its owners, no matter 
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how radical those views may be. Any set 
of men has a right to start a paper to com- 
bat any other man’s views, but the idea that 
a studied, deliberate effort should be made 
to take away a newspaper’s business because 
of its honest editorial utterance does not 
commend itself especially to the American 
sense. Tostart a business enterprise is 
commendable, but to start it with the pur- 
pose of punishing the proprietors of another 
enterprise for their opinions upon a public 
issue is a prosecution of the boycott method 
t) an extreme as distasteful, almost, as the 
system of boycotting which Die Westliche 
Post approves in the big street railway strike. 
The new German paper is entitled to a 
chance for success, but the chance is not 
improved by starting out with the deliberate 
intent to destroy the success of a paper 
already in the field. R. 
ee 

‘‘Confidentially,’’ said the undertaker’s 
‘‘Mr. Smith hasn’t paid the bill for 
his wife’s funeral yet.’’ ‘‘Isn’t that scan- 
dalous?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Gabbie; ‘‘I should 
think he’d be ashamed to let people see how 
little he thought of his wife.’’ ‘Yes, and 
his brother John, when his wife was buried, 
“‘Huh! ’Peared 
ike he was glad to get rid of her, didu’t it?”? 
—Fhiladelphia Press. 


wife, 


paid the very next day.’’ 
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THE SCIENCE OF SMILING. 


(For the MIRROR.) 


Everybody likes to see a laughing or smil- 
ing person. The smile is considered a 
symptom of happiness and joy, and the dis- 
tinguishing attribute of man. Many theories, 
some of them most ingenious, have been ad- 
vanced to explain the genesis of smiling. 
Professor Raulin, a French physiologist, in 
a series of lectures, gave some very interest- 
ing observations and conclusions in refer- 
ence to this subject. 

An excess of nerve-energy, which, in 
order to expend itself, contracts certain 
muscles of the face, is responsible for the 
smile. These muscles are characteristic of 
the genus homo, although similar muscles, 
according to Buffon, contract themselves, 
on certain occasions, particularly while at 
play, in the face of adog andcat. Darwin 
heard a young chimpanze, that was being 
tickled, laugh aloud and repeatedly. 

The facial muscles of infants are very 
little developed. Up to about forty-five days 
after birth, there is, as everybody knows, a 
most pronounced propensity tocry. After 
that time, it can be noticed at times that a 
little, meaningless smile is flitting across the 
face of the baby. The eye-lashes begin to 
move more readily, the eye displays some 
degree of intelligence, and the corners of 
the mouth contract themselves with increas- 
ing frequency. The infantile smile does 
not signify anything, beyond satisfaction at 
being alive and kicking. Later on, the 
smile assumes the nature of language; it be- 
gins to express phases of feeling, the 
first affections being fear and anger. Still 
later, the child becomes conscious of itself, 
and expresses joy and pleasure by smiling. 

It will thus be seen that the smile is a re- 
flection, successively, of egoism, tenderness 
and instinct. The instinctive smile or 
laughter is, unquestionably, the reflection of 
the greatest degree of happiness. Among 
adults, it is very characteristic of young 
girls. They giggle and laugh, without any 
motive, any apparent cause, at the silliest 
trifles. 

If, as a rule, the smile denotes happiness 
or physical well-being, combined with 
triumphant digestion, it may, at times, 
also express anger and cruelty. But 
it may also signify absolutely nothing, 
in which case it is a pure and simple 
reflex-movement, innocent of any _ in- 
tervention on the part of the mind. Such 
reflex-movements are induced by electricity, 
intoxicating drinks and tickling. The fumes 
of opium produce an imbecile smile, and the 
devotees of haschish frequently burst out in 
an irresistible and noisy fit of laughing. 

It is well known that the smile is the 
primitive symptom of general paralysis of 
the nervous system. It is also fatally allied 
with hysteria. So far as epilepsy is con- 
cerned, it can truthfully be stated that the 
resemblance of its attacks to fits of laughing 
is so marked that the latter may be con- 
sidered an attenuated mode of the former. 

The smile is also characteristic of mental 
alienation. Acute mania manifest itselt by 
absurd bragging, exaggerations and wild 
and senseless laughter. In chronic cases, 
the laughing is entirely involuntary and 
accompanied by convulsions. Somewhere 
in his works, Baudelaire expresses the 
opinion that laughing is a form of insanity. 

It often happens that joy is not the cause, 
but the effect of laughing. The laughing 
maniac is invariably rendered happy by it, 
and it is for this reason that many medical 
authorities recommend artificial laughing as 
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a remedy and as a means to induce content 
and peace of mind. MHaschish has been 
employed for the purpose of quieting raving 
patients, with the result, as a rule, that the 
delirium changed into almost inextinguisha- 
ble laughter, the patients hiding their faces 
to enjoy their laughing to the fullest extent 
and afterwards falling asleep. 

It has lately been discovered that certain 
colors are also productive of laughing. The 
most efficacious is red. The photographic 
studios of M. Lumiere, at Lyons, France, 
used to be lit up with red light. As long as 
this was the case, the photographer noticed 
that his customers were, almost without ex- 
ception, laughing and joking, but they 
became very quiet and almost melancholy, 
when the color was changed to green. 
Green and blue colors have a calming effect 
and produce taciturnity. 

Finally, smile and laughter are in close 
relation to tears. There is a certain pre- 
judice against tears, and it is the uniform 
impression that they denote sadness and 
grief. Physiologists, however, have dis- 
covered that tears make their appearance 
only when the force of grief is decreasing. 
When, on the other hand, jthe heart is 
filled with joytul emotions, tears mark the 
apogee of affections. The laugh is then 
accompanied by a dilation, which engenders 
tears. Besides this, the facial muscles, 
which produce laughter and tears, are not 
responsive to special nerves, and, thereby, 
produce confusion at times. Then a person 
will laugh and cry at the same time. The 
immortal Homer noticed this phenomenon 
long ago, for he says that Andromache 
laughed in crying, when she received her 
child, er, from the hands of Hector. 

BA. iis 
Ft 
A MASTERPIECE OF NEEDLEWORK. 


Interesting is the story told inthe June 
Ladies, Home Journal of the bringing to light 
of an apron embroidered by Mary, Queen of 
Scots, while in jail awaiting execution. ‘‘A 
Mr. Meyers, an American costumer, who 
was in London on business, had an oppor- 
tunity to buy alot of ancient embroidered 
garments. Among those which he purchased 
was a dress known to have belonged to Mary, 
Queen of Scots. In ripping this to use the 
gold and silver threads with which it was 
wrought, an apron was discovered sewed be- 
tween the outside and the lining, where it 
had been carefully hidden by the unfortunate 
Queen herself. Subsequent search has 
since fully established the fact that the apron 
is the work ot the fated Queen. It has been 
shown to experts in England, France and 
the United States, and all agree in declaring 
the stitch used, to be the one called the 
‘‘Lost Stitch,’’ which has been searched for 
by embroiderers unavailingly for over two 
hundred years. Under the microscope the 


work seems to be done in a series of French, 


knots which produce infinitesimal disks of 
silk. These disks lie side by side and very 
close together. There are hundreds of them 
to the square inch, all evenly laid with the 
colors exquisitely blended. Around the 
edge of each petal, forminga line around 
every part of the design, is a fine tracery of 
white, either a stitch of marvelous ingenuity 
or a microscopic cord couched on. The 
blossoms are chiefly marigolds, jessamines, 
roses and morning-glories. They are ar- 
ranged with their leaves to form a running 
border design—flowing yet disconnected.”’ 
ee Ut 
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RACES x Fair Grounds To- -Day. 


6 HIGH-CLASS RACES. 


Racing begins 2:30 sharp, rain or shine. 


ADMISSION, INCLUDING GRAND STAND, $7.00. 


_ CONCERT BY BAFUNNO’S BAND. 








‘UHRIG’S CAVE. 


Every Night This Week. 


The Spencer Opera Co., 


“MA RTHA.’ 
Grace Van Staddiford 


Iu the Title Rote. 
Matinee Saturday. 


BOHEMIAN GIRL 


NEXT WEEK, 
Reserved seats on sale at A. A. Aal’s, 515 Lo- 
cust, and Ostertag Bros., Washington and 
Jefferson. 


Mother—‘‘Didn’t I tell you not to touch 
the preserves without my permission?’’ 
Son—‘‘Yes, mother.’’ Mother—‘‘Then why 
didn’t you come to meand askme?’’ Son— 
‘Because I wanted some.’’—Life. 





» SUBURBAN « 


Big Double Bili—60 People. 


Suburban Minstrels 


AND 


DELMAR GARDEN COMEDY CO. 


Two shows daily, rain or shine. 
Admission, Free. Reserved Seats, 10c and 25c, 
Monday night, 


LEGION OF HONOR. 








‘‘While I was abroad I witnessed a duel 
in France.’’ ‘‘Anybody hurt?’’ “Yes; 
one of the principals had a rib broken em- 
bracing the other after the combat was over.” 
—Philadelphia North American. 
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EATING IN ST. LOUIS. 





To the Editor of the Mirror: 

I have thought that the MIRROR might 
with profit bring to the attention of the stay- 
at-homes during the heated term some 
suggestions recently made to New Yorkers, 
by Collier's Weekly, for the family enjoy- 
ment. Stay-at-homes can have many an 
outing that will not cost them much money. 
When, at the present time, home fare, how- 
ever palatable, ceases to attract the capri- 
cious appetite, itis sometimes a good plan 
for the whole family to adjourn for dinner, 
once or twice a week, to a restaurant or 
hotel, choosing viands from an unfamiliar 
menu, and sitting down to a table which in- 
volves no responsibility to anyone concerned, 
beyond that of settling the reckoning when 
the meal is over. The expense is, of 
course, relatively larger than the cost of a 
meal in one’s own dining-room; but, on-the 
other hand, it is much less than that of au 
outing to seaside or pineland, and, again, 
much less than that of a week’s illness with 
its attendant consequences. Toa business 
or professional man, compelled to take fre- 
quent lunches in restaurants, the latter 
presents few charms, and he wonders why 
they please his stay-at-home wife and 
daughters, as they do. But variety, novelty, 
the thing which is an innovation on the 
usual routine, must please, simply because 
monotony wearies and robs life of zest. 

The matron to whom catering has insens- 
ibly become a burden finds relief in a dinner 
which her husband may order, and con- 
cerning which, from its initial course to its 
final dessert, she has no thought nor care. 
Such a dinner, taken in a brilliantly-lighted 
room, among groups of well-bred people, 
similarly occupied, has the air of a feast, 
and is a gay little episode in a series of 
commonplace days. A great cosmopolitan 
town affords many opportunities for choice 
in such experiments, although, of course, St. 
Louis does not offer such variety as New 
York or New Orleans or San Francisco, 
with their foreign restaurants and the 
strange dishes and drinks there to be found. 

St. Louis is not a town much given to 
eating in restaurants, it being a ‘‘home’’town, 
but it would be a good thing for St. Louis- 
ans to make themselves acquainted with the 
pleasure of dining, so to say, en-famille, ata 
public dining place, even though, as the 
editor of the MIRROR has said, the restaur- 
ant and hotel music-at-meals has added new 
terrors to life for those accustomed to dining 
in public. I imagine that the people unac- 
customed to public dining would rather 
enjoy the music which offends the bdlasé 
editor. 

The heads of families do not know how 
the suggestion here made, if carried out, 
would delight those members of the house- 
hold to whom eating at a restaurant ora 
hotel is a novelty, or how it would tickle the 
cook, or how it would please restaurant 
keepers to find the custom come in to make 
business lively. Half the pleasure women 
get out of visits to New York or New 
Orleans or San Francisco is in the prowling 
about and exploring, and, so to speak, 
foraging for an occasional meal in strange 
quarters of the cities. Here, to be sure, 
we have our summer gardens, but they are 
not exactly places for eating regular meals, 
though one or two of them are quite famous 
for their cuisine. It seems to me that those 
people in comfortable circumstances in St. 
Louis would get much more out of life if 
they would not stick quite so tightly to their 


filled restaurant or hotel dining-room and 
there is nothing more wearing upon people 
than the home dinner in hot weather. We 
have some fine restaurants in St. Louis, but 
the people do not appreciate them as they 
should, or as such places are appreciated in 
other cities of this country, some of them 
smaller than St. Louis. That café life is 
absent in St. Louis is one of the reasons it 
isso much like an ‘‘overgrown village.’’ 
Isn’t it about time we should begin to get a 
metropolitan move on us,—come out of our 
Shells, so to speak, in preparation for the 
World’s Fair? Gourmet. 
St. Louis, June 8th, 1900. 
FF Ut 
New Through Service, St. Louls to Denver 
Via Missoun Pacific Railway and Rock 
Island Route. 

Leave St. Louis 9:00 a. m. daily, arriving 
Denver 11:00 o’clock next morning. This 
is the shortest and quickest through sleeping 
car line between St. Louis and Colorado. 





SPECULATION IN RELIGION. 





During a season of twenty-two weeks in 
New York cify the gross receipts from the 
dramatic version of ‘‘Ben Hur’’ have aver- 
aged $18,000 weekly. The play of ‘‘Quo 
Vad's,’’ as originally presented, has been 
almost as profitable, and the popularity of 
Wilson Barrett’s melodrama, ‘‘The Sign of 
the Cross,’’ is undiminished. 

All these plays have a religious basis. 
They have been heralded as examples of the 
moral drama, with a view to attracting a 
class of people that would not ordinarily be 
found in theatres. They no doubt have 
been successful in this, for much is now 
made of the theatrical ‘‘church clientele’ 
by the far-seeing promoters. And yet, in 
two of the plays mentioned, the entertain- 
ment has been merely of the sort that the 
much-abused gallery god has made famous. 
The religious spectacles are in fact purely 
melodramatic. The midnight-on-the-Bowery 
play has its hero, heroine, and villain, and 
these have been frankly ‘‘adapted’’ by the 
makers of the so-called ‘‘sacred’’ books. 
There is merely a change in costume and 
period, with the persecutor of the early 
Christians taking the place of the more 
modern persecutor of the poor but honest 
flower girl. Sacred symbols are used to in- 
timidate the religious villain, just as the 
pistol and the dagger are brought into use at 
critical moments to ‘‘foil’’ the designing 
wrecker of domestic peace. Abductions 
with torches and mufiled shrieks, take place 
with the same regularity in this ‘‘sacred’’ 
drama as in the common China-town tragedy. 
The drawing-room of the rich banker, in 
which occurs some of the most versatile 
villainy in modern plays, has its counterpart 
in ‘‘an apartment in Nero’s palace.’’ This 
parallel may be carried to almost every detail 
in action as well as in speech. 

The religious playwright, the public is 
always assured, has ‘‘approached his task 
reverentially,’’ but there is no such praise 
for the struggling melodramatist who paints 
evil and villainy in the slums of a modern 
city, and who makes known the lesson of 
virtue triumphant without the aid of pa- 
geants and scandalous orgies in the palace of 
a degenerate monarch. There are incidents 
in some of the new religious plays so grossly 
immoral that it is a matter of wonderment 
why the censors of the stage ever wasted 
precious time over ‘‘Sapho’s’’ spiral stair- 
case. 
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cosmopolitan life that the dividing line be- 
tween good and bad on the stage is drawn 
just now in the name of religion, and that, 
while melodrama of the old sort is frowned 
upon by a large class of churchgoers, its ex- 
act counterpart, flashily dressed and wanton- 
ly suggestive, is welcomed and approved.— 
The St. Louis Review. 
Fe Ut 


“MERIT WILL WIN.’’ 





Here’s another case that proves how 
jntelligent effort, coupled with the knowledge 
of how to do to obtain success, surely gets 
there. The Mississippi Valley advertising 
Co., who are the owners and publishers of 
the ‘Official Guide of St. Louis,’’ on ac- 
count of their growing business ard the 
need of more room than could be obtained 
at their present location, (the Security 
Building) have leased suite H17-18 at 110 
North Fourth street, opposite the Planters’ 
Hotel, which they will occupy July lst. ‘‘The 
Official Guide’’ is a success, because its con- 
tents are a combination of valuable Railway 
and City information, and being corrected 
and published monthly, makes it possible for 
them to keep ‘‘up to date.’’ And they do. 

et 
ELEVATOR DISEASE. 





The constant riding up and down in an 
elevator may give rise to serious heart 
trouble, if we are to believe Dr. R. H. 
Brown, a Chicago physician. A recent ele- 
vator runaway was accounted for by a sud- 
den attack of heart failure, which tem- 
porarily paralyzed the elevator man’s arm, 
so that he could not manage the lever. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Brown, this trouble is very 
common among persons who run elevators, 
especially in lofty buildings. He “says: 
‘“‘The sudden ascent and descent and often 
the shock of a too hasty stop soon tell on the 
action of the heart when this vocation is fol- 
lowed at an altitude of a mile above the sea 
level. Of course, the faster the elevator 
goes the more aggravated will be the heart 
trouble of its manipulator, and ina high 
building the chances of serious results to his 
health are more certain than in a lower 
building. The air at the top of the shaft in 
a ‘sky-scraper’ is lighter than at the bottom, 
andthe rapid change from one altitude to 
the other made so often has a most serious 
result. It cannot be otherwise. The or- 
dinary transient in this part of the world is 
affected more uncomfortably by walking up- 
stairs at a fair speed. ‘lhe ascent in an ele- 
vator at many times that speed does more 
harm. The guest at the hotel or the visitor 
to the public building does not notice it much, 
but the pilot who remains in the elevator for 
hours at a time, day after day, is perma- 
nently injured in due time. I was an 
interested visitor to the State Capitol on 
Saturday. But a few hours before the 
accident at the Brown Palace Hotel I was 
conversing with the pilot of the State 
Capitol elevator on this very subject, and he 
told me that he was already feeling the 
effects of his vocation, and was at times 
during the day obliged to leave his post and 
secure the services, temporarily, of some 
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Please a Woman 


perfectly and you may be sure you have 
done something. Tailors have some- 
thing more formidable to contend with 
than the fancies of aman. They must 
please his mother, his wife, his sisters 
and his cousins. If they don’t the man 
never comes back. 

Our system of work, to which we 
credit our success, is attention to details. 
Little stitches carelessly taken will spoil 
the appearance of the handsomest goods. 
Rotten thread will rip as soon as it is 
touched. We attend to details. We 
never lose customers. 


MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co., 


820 OLIVE STREET. 
Opposite Post-Office, ST. LOUIS. 





OUR NEW 
POSSESSIONS. 








A map, valuable for its accuracy 
and beauty, will be found in No. 21 
of the New York Central’s ‘‘Four- 
Track Series.’’ In addition to our 
new possessions it correctly deline- 
ates the United States, Alaska, the 
Klondike Region, the Asiatic Coast 


and Australia. 


A copy will be sent free, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of three cents in stamps, by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 





his heart resumed its normal action. This 
is the same story told me everywhere I go. 
It is one of the threatening fatal results of 
what we call ‘modern improvement,’ which, 
in other words, is the refined manner of 
self-torture and risk of life and health in 
order to do something a little faster and 
thus make a few dollars more than we 
otherwise could do. There is a point of 
speed beyond which, as a matter of protec- 
tion to life, limb, and health, elevators and 
all other vehicles of locomotion should not 
be allowed to go. The mad rush in this 
country, of which the frightful speed of the 
elevator and the bicycle ‘scorcher’ are 
typical, must stop somewhere. The fatal 
results of these things are most apparent.’’ 
The Literary Digest. 
FF 
First Deaf Mute:—‘‘We all have our 
troubles.’’ Second Deaf Mute:—‘‘That’s so; 
I have to tie my wife’s hands so she won't 





other state employe to do his work until 








homes. There’s nothing jollier than a well- 


It is one of the odd features of American 


talk in her sleep.’’—Bazar. 
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FRA GIACOMO. 


[Reproduced By Request. ] 
Alas, Fra Giacomo, 

Too late!—but follow me; 
Hush! draw the curtain,—so! — 

She is dead, quite dead you see. 
Poor little lady! she lies 
With the light gone out of her eyes, 
But her features still wear that soft, 

Gray, meditative expression, 

Which you must have noticed oft, 

And admired, too, at confession. 
How saintly she looks, and how meek! 

Though this be the chamber of death, 

I fancy I feel her breath 
As I kiss her on the cheek. 

With that pensive religious face, 
She has gone to a holier place! 
And I hardly appreciated her,— 

Her praying, fasting, confessing, 
Poorly, I own, I mated her; 

I thought her too cold, and rated her 

For her endless image-caressing. 
Too saintly for me by far, 

As pure and cold as a star, 

Not fashioned for kissing and pressing,— 

But made fora heavenly crown. 
Ay, father, let us go down,— 
But first, if you please, your blessing. 


Wine? No? Come, come, you must! 
You’ll bless it with your prayers, 

And quaff a cup, I trust 
To the health of the saint upstairs? 

My heart is aching so! 

And I feel so weary and sad, 
Through the blow that I have had,— 

You’ll sit, Fra Giacomo? 

My friend! (and a friend 1 rank you 
For the sake of that saint, )—nay, nay! 
Here’s the wine,—as you love me, stay! — 
’Tis Montepulciano! —Thank you. 


Heigh-ho! ’Tis now six summers 
Since I won that angel and married her: 
I was rich, not old, and carried her 
Off in the face of all comers. 
So fresh, yet so brimming with soul! 
A tenderer morsel, I swear, 
Never made the dull black coal 
Of a monk’s eye glitter and glare. 
Your pardon! —nay, keep your chair! 
I wander a little, but mean 
No offense to the gray gaberdine. 
Of the church, Fra Giacomo, 
I’m a faithful upholder, you know, 
But (humor me!) she was as sweet 
As the saints in your convent windows, 
So gentle, so meek, so discreet, 

She knew not what lust does or sin does. 
I’ll confess, though, before we were one, 
I deemed her less saintly, and thought 
The blood in her veins had caught 

Some natural warmth from the sun. 
I was wrong,—I was blind as a bat,— 
Brute that I was, how I blundered! 
Though such a mistake as that 
Might have. occurred as pat 
To ninety-nine men in a hundred. 
Yourself, for example? You've seen her? 
Spite her modest and pious demeanor, 
And the manners so nice and precise, 
Seemed there not color and light, 
Bright motion and appetite, 
That were scarcely consistent with ice? 
Externals implying, you see, 
Internals less saintly than human?— 
Pray speak, for between you and me 
You’re not a bad judge of a woman! 
A jest,—but a jest! —very true: 
’Tis hardly becoming to jest. 
And that saint upstairs at rest,— 
Her soul may be listening, too! 
I was always a brute of a fellow! 





Well may your visage turn yellow— 
To think how I doubted and doubted, 
Suspected, grumbled at, flouted 
That golden-haired angel,—and solely 
Because she was zealous and holy! 
Noon and night and morn 
She devoted herself to piety; 
Not that she seemed to scorn 
Or disliked her husband’s society; 
But the claims of her sou/ superseded 
All that I asked for or needed, 
And her thoughts were far away 
From the level of sinful clay, 
And she trembled if earthful matters 
Interfered with her aves and paters. 
Poor dove, she so fluttered in flying 
Above the dim vapors of hell— 
Bent on self-sanctifying— 
That she never thought of trying 
To save her husband as well. 
And while she was duly elected 
For place in the heavenly roll, 
I (brute that I was!) suspected 
Her manner of saving her soul. 
So, half for the fun of the thing, 
What did I (blasphemer! ) but fling 
On my shoulders the gown of a monk— 
Whom I managed for that very day 
To get safely out of the way— 
And seat me, half sober, half drunk, 
With the cowl thrown over my face, 
In the father confessor’s place. 
Eheu! Benedicite! 
In her orthodox sweet simplicity, 
With that pensive gray expression, 
She sighfully knelt at confession 
While I bit my lips till they bled, 
And dug my nails in my hand, 
And heard with averted head 
What I’d guessed and could understand. 
Each word was a serpent’s sting, 
But, wrapped in my gloomy gown, 
Isat, like a marble thing, 
As she told meali! SIT DOWN! 


More wine, Fra Giacomo! 
One cup,—if you love me! No? 
What, have these dry lips drank 
So deep of the sweets of pleasure— 
Sub rosa, but quite without measure— 
That Montepulciano tastes rank? 
Come, drink! ‘’twill bring the streaks 
Of crimson back to your cheeks: 
Come, drink again to the saint 
Whose virtues you loved to paint, 
Who, stretched on her wifely bed, 
With the tender, grave expression, 
You used to admire at confession, 
Lies poisoned, overhead! 


Sit still,—or by heaven, you die! 
Face to face, soul to soul, you and I 
Have settled accounts, in a fine 
Pleasant fashion, over our wine. 
Stir not, and seek not to fly,— 
Nay, whether or not, you are mine! 
Thank Montepulciano for giving 
You death in such delicate sips; 
’Tis not every monk ceases living 
With so pleasant a taste on his lips; 
But, lest Montepulciano unsurely should kiss, 
Take this! andthis! and this! 


Cover him over, Pietro, 

And bury him in the court below, — 

You can be secret, lad, I know! 

And, hark you, then to the convent go,— 
Bid every bell of the convent toll, 

And the monks say mass for your mistress’ 


soul. 
—Robert Buchanan. 


se Ft 
Wedding invitations in the latest correct 
forms, finest material and workmanship, att 
Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 





Ir wont cost as much as you think to go 
down to the Sca Shore for your vacation trip. 
Karcst enjoyment—sea bathing exhilarates— 
sea air invigorates. You will feel better 

for awhole year after sucha trip. Our 4% 
line 1s via Nages Falls (stop overs al- ee 
lowed) and we can Suggest many routes to * 

the Sea Shore to include trips through the 

Thousand Islands, down the St. Lawrence, shooting the 
rapids, down the Hudson River, and many others. Round 
trip tickets to the New England Sea Shore cost but $33.00 
from Detroit, $38.00 from Chicago, $45.00 from St. Louis, 
$57.00 from Kansas City. If it’s west or south of Detroit. 
let us quote you right rate from your home city. 


Our booklet suggests 


Summer Tours 
$30 to $100 


ilustrates them with beautiful engravings and gives valuable information to the < <j 
contemplating summet vacationst, Bound in cloth — you will want to 
preserve it. It is free. 


Give me some idea of how long you can take for your summer outing, how much you want it to cost you, what part 
of the country you would like to visit, ete. We will send you our booklet and further information based on the 
experience of others, which will save you money and enhance the pleasure of your summer outing. Address, 
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ON A STREET CAR. 


— 
16,600 frs. 


; t 
The car was crowded, therefore quite a Awarded at Paris 


number of passengers suspended themselves 
from the straps and swayed with every mo- 
tion of the car. A young man in the garb 
of a mechanic clung to the strap with one 
hand, while the other hand clung toa dinner 
pail. He was standing in front of a woman 

Highest recommendations for cure of Poorness 


who was richly dressed and seemingly of Blood, Stomach troubles ard General De- 


blessed with an abundance of this world’s bility. Increases the appetite, strengthens 
the nerves and builds up the entire system. 


22 rue Drouot 


PARIS 
E. Fougera & Co. 


WINE CORDIAL 


goods. 

As the car swung around the corner the 
strap to which the young man clung parted “a 
with a snap and the young man was precipi- oe mw. 
tated into the lap of the woman. As soon —_ 
as he could recover his standing position he| ftrvekilling tobaces Pome tO os 
raised his hat and apologized by saying: ae eee cas disinees a 
‘Pardon me, madam, I am sorry to dis- pg RN “7 
turb you, but really this is the first time the a bealt onerve wy 
street car company ever conferred a favor book sw 





your own druggist, who 

will vouch for us. Take it with 

a will, patiently, persistently. One 
box, $1, usually cures; 3 boxes, $2.60, 
aranteed to cure, or we refund money. 
Sterling Remedy Ce, Chicago, Montreal, New Voor’. 


on me.”’ 
The woman appreciated the gallantry and 
the compliment.— Omaha World-Herald. 
ze et 
Deafness Can not be Cured 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way to cure Deafness, and that is by the consti- 
tutional remedies. Deafness is caused by an . . : 
inflamed condition of the mucous lining of the it sticks, Nothing 
Bustachian bee When oe tube gets inflamed breaks away from it. 
you havea rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, — ph j 7 

and when itis entirely closed Deafness is the = . Stick to MAJOR’S 
result, and unless the inflammation can be taken CEMENT. Buy once, 
out and this tube restored to its normal condi- 2. ,you will buy for- 
tion, hearing will be destroyed forever; nine L g ; ever There is 
cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, which is Z i ; as d: 
nothing but an inflamed condition of the mucous J YY nothing as good, 


surfaces — Y/// don’t believe the 
We will give One Hundred Dollars for any| QW Y///4 substituter 

case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that can A! é Vd ’ 

not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for MAJOR’S RUBBER and MAJOR’S LEATHER. 

circulars, free. Two separate cements—the best. Insist on having them. 


F. J. CHENEY & CO, edo, O. ESTABLISHED 1876, 
495° Sold by Oe Bi, le » Folede0 15 and 25 cents per bottle at all druggists. 


Hall’s Family Pills are the best. MAJOR CEMENT CO., NEW YORK CITY. 





Why try to stick 
things with some- 
thing that doesn’t 
stick? Buy MAJOR’S 
CEMENT; you know 
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PECULIAR POKER GAME. 





‘‘While Iwas in Louisville last week,”’ 
said a New Orleans to a 
Times-Democrat reporter, ‘‘I had my atten- 
tion called to a massive old-fashioned poker 
table, which stands in one corner of the 
lounging room at a club much frequented 
by horsemen. On the green baize cloth, at 
opposite sides, are a number of curious 
little stains, in which minute fragments of 
red sealing wax can be seen on close in- 
spection. The table is never used for card- 
playing at present and the story told in con- 
nection with it is really remarkable. One 
afternoon, some eight or nine years ago, a 
party of four turfmen, all at that time 
pretty well known in sporting circles, 
started a game of poker in one of the little 
back rooms at the club. They rocked along 
for several hours without doing much 
damage, one way or the other, when 
suddenly an exciting tussle began over a 
jack-pot. In a few moments the man who 
opened it dropped out, followed by one of 
the others, leaving the remaining two play- 
ers to fight for the spoils. One of them 
was a bookmaker from Chicago and the 
other was a man from Syracuse, N. Y., 
who used to be a partner in a famous art 
gallery bar. I don’t care to identify them 
any closer than that. The Chicago man 
began the trouble by betting a hundred, 
which the New Yorker saw and raised 
$250. The bookmaker came back with a 
thousand,and when he counted out the money 
he noticed that he had about exhausted his 
roll. ‘That over-sizes me,’ said the Syra- 
cuse man. ‘I haven’t got a thousand, or a 
quarter of it, in my leather, but if you'll 
give me a half an hour to rustle 1’ll stay 
with youtill the cows come home.’ Well, 
the proposition, as the story goes, was 
accepted, and the question then arose as to 
what should be done in the meantime with 
the two hands, It was finally sugges- 
ted to lay them face Cown on the table and 
fastenthem there with sealing wax. This 
idea seemed good, and was adopted. 

‘‘A dab of melted wax was dropped at the 
corners of each of the pasteboards, and 
both players stamped the seals with private 
marks. The New Yorker used a cameo 
ring and the other simply made an impres- 
sion with his thumb. The money on the 
table was locked in the safe, and both men 
thereupon rushed out to replenish, agreeing 
on an hour’s limit. t 

‘‘Now comes the queer part of the story. 
The bookmaker went straight to a personal 
friend, who was proprietor of a certain 
gambling house, and borrowed $2,500. He 
started back on a dead run with the money 
in his hand, and while crossing the street 
was knocked down by acab. One of the 
front wheels passed over his shoulder, and 
he was picked up unconscious and taken to 


Meanwhile the other player had | ! 
t 


sporting man 


a hospital. 
hunted up a wealthy distiller of his acquain- 
tance, told him in strict confidence what he 
had, and was on the point of securing a loan 
when a constabte walked up and arrested 
him on a charge of swindling. The case 
had grown out of some race-track transac- 
tion, and there was really nothing to it, but 
it was unough to give him considerable 
annoyance, and it was late at night before 
he succeeded in fixing up a bond. Next 
day the condition of the bookmaker was still} a 


very serious, and as neither man had re-/ 31st, 1900. 


turned- within the hour, his friends insisted 


that the poker affair should stand just as it| on your nearest agent or address 


The Syracuse man 
but the 


was until he got better. 


and squabbles in future, he also directed 
that the cards should be removed from the 
cloth, face down, and destroyed without ex- 
posure. 
to the letter, although it nearly broke the 
hearts of numerous triends of both parties 
not to get a look at the two hands. 
cards were carefully detached, one by one, 
and burned in the grate without being tur1ed 
over. 
cared to play onthe old table again, and it 
was relegated to a corner as a curiosity. 
I’m told there was a good deal of wax on 
the cloth originally, and, though most of it 
has been dusted away, enough still remains 


via the UNION PACIFIC, provide lavishly 
for the health of the 
pleasure of the tourist. 

steeps, are to be found some of the most 
charming and restful spots on earth. 


put in effect by the UNION PACIFIC 
enable you to reach these favored localities 
without unnecessary expenditure of time or 
money. 


18 and August 2. One fare, plus $2.00, for 
the round trip from the Missouri River to 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Ogden 





others wouldn’t agree, and a week or so 
later he was obliged to go home on some 
business. Meanwhile the table was locked 
in the card-room and nobody was allowed to 
go near it. When the bookmaker was able 
to talk he protested vehemently against any 
division of the money. 

‘**Let the game stand until I can play my 
hand out,’ he said, but he was never able to 
do it, and after lingering nearly half a year 
he suddenly got pneumonia and died. Less 
than a week afterwards the Syracuse man 
was accidentally drowned while out bathing 
with some friends off Long Island. 

“‘That left things in a very peculiar sit- 
uation. The manager of the club wanted 
to divide the money in the safe between the 
two estates, but the bookmaker’s brother, 
who was his executor, objected vigorously, 
insisting that the last bet had never been 
called,and consequently the New Yorker had 
lost. Then the distiller, who had agreed to 
back his Syracuse friend, offered to make 
the call good, and the two original players 
who had dropped out, and who were still in 
the city, began to clamor forthe return of 
their money, amounting to about $50 apiece, 
on the ground that everything should be de- 
clared off on general principles. Altogether 
it was the worst mixed-up affair that ever 
happened.”’ 

‘*Finally the matter was left by agreement 
to a prominent Louisville businessman who 
knew nothing about cards, but hada high 
reputation for honesty and common sense. 
He declared that the two players who had 
dropped out had no claim on the pot, and as 
nobody could remember how the preliminary 
betting had stood, that two-thirds of the lump 
should go to the representatives of the book- 
maker, and one-third to the estate of the 
New Yorker. To prevent endless debates 


These instructions were carried out 


The 


After such an experience nobody 


o indicate the position of every card.’’ 
et 
FOR A SUMMER OUTING. 





The Rocky Mountain regions, reached 


invalid, and the 
Amid these rugged 


Fairy 


akes, nestled amid sunny peaks, and climate 
hat cheers and exhilarates. The 


SUMMER EXCURSION RATES 


In effect June 21, July 7 to 10 inc., July 


pd Salt Lake City. Return limit October 
For Time Tables and full information call 


J. F. AGLAR, General Agent, 903 Olive 


In a pamphlet on ‘‘Atheists and Agnos- 
tics,” Mr. F. M. Holland tells of a sexton 
who, when asked by the rector why a cer- 
tain wealthy parishioner had ceased coming 
to church, and whether the neglect was due 
to Latitudinarianism, replied, ‘‘No, sir, it’s 
wusser nor that!’’ ‘‘Then it must be Uni- 
tarianism?’’ ‘‘No, sir; wusser nor that!’’ 
“Ah! Perhaps it is agnosticism?’’ ‘Oh, 
no, sir! It’s wusser nor that!’’ ‘‘But it 
can’t be atheism?” ‘No, sir! It’s wusser 
nor that!’’ ‘‘But there can’t be anything 
worse than atheism.’’ ‘‘QOh, yes, sir! It’s 
rheumatism.’’ 

FF 

Mixed.—One of the signs in the grocery 
store announced—‘‘Raspberry jam, 25c. the 
‘‘Ah!’’ said Mrs. Newliwed, ‘‘Isn’t 
that dam jear?’’ ‘‘Beg pardon!”’ exclaimed 
the grocer. She tried it again. ‘‘I said, 
isn’t that dam dear?’’ Then she blushed 
vividly and retired in confusion.—Philadel- 
phia Record. 
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Artistic Cut Glass—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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The Only Direct Route, 
The Best Equipped Route, 
The Fastest Route, 
The Safest Route, 





The Only Dining Car Route Kansas 
City and Omaha to Pacific Coast. 


For illustrated matter, time tables, etc., 
Address, 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A., 
Omaha. 
J. F. AGLAR, General Agent, 
903 Olive Street. 


Dixie Flyer 


A Handsome New Daily 
Train from 





St. Louis to the Southeast 


VIA 


Illinois Central Railroad 


Two Trains Daily to 


NASHVILLE, 
CHATTANOOGA, 
ATLANTA and 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Through Sleeping Cars. 


A. H. HANSON, C. C. MCCARTY, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Div. Pass. Agent, 
Chicago. St. Louis. 








wanted the stakes taken down, 


Street, Century Building, St. Louis, Mo, 


BEST FORTHE 
BOWELS 


If you haven't a regular, healthy movement of the 
bowels every day, you're sick, or will be. Keep your 
bowels open, and be well. Force, in the shape of 
violent physic or pill poison,is dangerous. The 
smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of keeping the 
bowels clear and clean is to take 


CANDY 
CATHARTIC 






TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent. Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe. 10c, _*,50c Write 
for free sample, and booklet on health. Address 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 322a 
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FAST MAIL ROUTE 


ST. LOUIS to KANSAS CITY 
‘THeeEWEST. 
Colorado Short Line 
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Resorts of the Rockies, 
Utah and Pacific Coast Points 


Direct Line YER istieltl= 
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toe dal Al alo 
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For particulars, write 


H. F. BERKLEY, P. & T. Agent, St. Louis. 
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BEAVER LINE, 





ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Montrea! to Liverpool and all European Points, 

$122.50 and Upwards. Paris Exposition and 
return including one week’s Hotel accomodation 
Regular Weekly Sailings. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General Southwestern Ag’t, 
110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

NEW BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. __ 
A Dream of a Throne (Embree), $1.20; The 
Cardinal’s Musketeers (Taylor), $1.00; Monsieur 
Reaucaire (Tarkington), $1.00; The Green Flag 
(Conan Doyle), $1.20; Mr. Thomas Atkins (EK. 
J. Hardy), $1.20: Touchstone (Edith Wharton), 
TE Three Men on Wheels (Jerome K. Jerome) 








JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 

The growing China, 
gloomy crop reports from the spring wheat 
regions in the Northwest, and a panicky 
feeling on the Berlin Bourse, were responsi- 
ble for some rather sharp breaks in the New 
York market lately. The bears were again 
on the aggressive and meeting with signal 
success, even in stocks which have hitherto 
been regarded as well nigh invulnerable. 
There is now a nervous feeling in Wall 
street. It is realized that something is im- 
pending, and conservative people are pre- 
paring for all possible emergencies. The 
extreme weakness and big declines in Berlin 
are significant. They demonstrated the 
close interdependence of the markets of the 
world. When John W. Gates startled the 
speculative community on this side of the 
Atlantic, some time ago, the European 
Bourses were at once and very perceptibly 

vaff€ected. There has beena steady shrink- 
age in the value of all securities, but 
especially in industrial and mining securities 
ever since, and the fear prevails that a bad 
crash cannot be averted in those markets of 
the European Continent which are suffering 
from stringent money rates and a congested 
speculative condition. The industrial boom 
is over, both in Europe and in this country. 
It seems that the South African war and the 
consequent curtailment of the world’s gold 
supply gave the first and most decisive chill. 
All the financial and economic writers of 
Europe agree in the proposition that a 
period of readjustment and lower prices, 
both for securities and commodities, is 
rapidly approaching. 

Such considerations were at the bottom of 
the late break in the New York stock market, 
and provoked heavy liquidation. The bear- 
ish feeling was still further intensified by the 
crop conditions in the Northwest, where lack 
of moisture has made it practically certain 
that the spring wheat crop will be much 
smaller than it was last year. The sensa- 
tional reports were confirmed by a sharp rise 
in the wheat markets, July wheat now sell- 
ing at about 74, a gain of 10 points almost 
from the lowest level of a few weeks ago. 
Stocks most affected by crop damage news 
were St. Paul and Northern Pacific common. 
The Chicago, M. & St. Paul system is essen- 
tially a spring wheat carrier, and any deficit 
in the cropis bound to make serious inroads 
into the revenues. It is, therefore, not to 
be wondered at that holders have been 
liquidating, and that bears have succeeded 
in depressing the stock to 11314, a deprecia- 
tion of more than 13 points from the highest 
price of this year. The stock has already 
had a big decline and discounted a good deal, 
but there are some bearish authorities who 
predict that it will sell at 100 before Decem- 
ber 3lst, 1900. It cannot be questioned 
that St. Paul has been very heavy for some 
time past, and the decreases in earnings 
now being recorded by the property are not 
calculated to inspire large buying of the 
shares. 

The selling in Northern Pacific common 
was of a gilt-edged character. The stock 
succumbed easily and lost about five points 
in value, notwithstanding the efforts made 
by the bull clique to rally it Sy hinting at an 
increased dividend rate and the placing of 
the stock on a 4 per cent dividend basis. 
Mr. Hill, President of the Great Northern, 
who is largely interested in the Northern 
Pacific system, frustrated clique efforts, 
when, upon landing at the pier in New 
York a few days ago, he stated that there 
was some uncertainty aboyt crops and about 


complications in 





@he Mirror. 














the advisability of increasing dividends at 
the present time. In spite of large net earn- 
ings, there is considerable distrust of North- 
ern Pacific shares, because the operating 
expenses are kept below 50 per cent, the 
company, for some months last year, operat- 
ing the lines at about 42 per cent of the 
gross revenues. Bears on the securities af- 
sert that the property is being ‘‘skinned”’ in 


the interest of the clique and for the pur-| 


pose of facilitating liquidation. People who 
wish to buy the common stock should bear in 
mind that it sold at $1.00 only a few years 
ago. It is now quoted at $57, quite a remark- 
able difference in prices. 

The action of the directors of the Atchison 
system, in declaring a semi-annual dividend 
of 246 per cent. on the preferred stock, 
produced a rather bad impression. There 
has been liberal selling ot both prefefred 
and common shares since then, on the 
theory that the management is not suffi- 
ciently conservative and acting in concert 
with the pools operating in the securities. 
Whether there is any basis in fact for the 
theory is somewhat doubtful. President 
Ripley has all along been regarded as a 
careful and far-seeing railroad-man, and his 
past record should shield him from any 
baseless aspersions. As a5 per cent. divi- 
dend payer, the preferred stock should bea 
bargain at anything like 71 or 72, and if it 
should drop to below 70, there seems to 
be little risk in buying it. The report of 
the company shows that, for the ten months 
ending April 30th last, there has been a 
reduction in operating expenses of almost 
$390,000, while gross earnings increased 
$4,530,000, resulting in a net gain of 
$4,917,983, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1898-99. The increase in net 
earnings is chus equal to almost 50 percent., 
certainly a very remarkable showing, and 
amply justifying the confidence of holders 
of the securities. There may, however, be 
an honest difference of opinion as to the 
advisability of an increase in the dividend- 
rate at the present time, because, as the 
President of the company himself admits, 
the savings in earnings are largely due toa 
reduction in transportation cost. In refer- 
ence to operating expenses, the Financial 
Chronicle justly remarks: ‘‘The fact that 
the volume of traffic has increased so mater- 
ially, would incline us to the view that the 
ratio of expenses must be expected to 
increase hereafter.’’ 

The most prominent bull on the stock ex- 
change at present is Isidor Wormser, refer- 
ence to whom has been frequently made in 
this column in the last few weeks. A few 
days ago, he made a vigorous attempt to 
rally the market by advancing the pricés of 
coal stocks, especially Jersey Central and 
Reading first preferred. His intentions are, 
however, so well understood by this time 
that he cannot achieve any success any more, 
It is known that he is identified with cliques 
who are anxious to dispose of their holdings, 
and that his transactions are more or less 
fictitious and tainted with suspicion. This 
is not the proper time of the year to start a 
bull campaign in coalstocks. Anybody who 
follows the lead of this gentleman will come 
to grief. 

The industrial list continues to go down. 
There is not a single stock of this kind that 
will not sell at materially lower prices in the 
near future. There is no disposition to buy 
them, or to expect any improvement. People 
who are still clinging totheir holdings are 
growing more anxious to sell, and it would 
require very little to produce a cataclysm of 
startling proportions. The steel stocks have 
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been very much under the hammer lately, 
and recorded new low prices. Selling as- 
serted itself mostly in Federal Steel, Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire, Republic Iron & Steel 
and Tennessee Coal & Iron. 

The New York banks are still in a com 
fortable position, but not inclined to afford 
more generous terms of loaning accommoda- 
tion, except on good railroad collateral. 
There are again intimations of gold exports, 
although sterling exchange rates are still be- 
low the exporting point. The bank state- 
ment issues last Saturday indicated that 
American financial institutions are placing 
large loans abroad, especially in Germany. 


Fd 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 


There has been little doing in the local 
stock and bond market lately. Investment 
demand is small and holders are not inclined 
tc sell at present prices. 

Street railway securities again absorbed 
the attention of brokers. St. Louis Transit 
continues to hover around 21. United Rail- 
ways preferred can be bought at about 
$69.50, while the 4 per cent bonds are sell- 
ing at 8614. 

There has been an advance of several 
points in Laclede Gas common, on mysterious 
hints at favorable developments. The stock 
is rather quiet, however, and the buying 
small. Missouri-Edison issues show no 
change; 53 is bid for the preferred and the 
common is purchasable at 17.50. 

Mining and bank and trust company shares 
are neglected. Mississippi Valley Trust is 
quoted at 294 bid, 295 asked. For Third 
National 150 is asked. 

Foreign exchange is steady, sterling ruling 
at 48734. Chicago and New York drafis 


| 
are lower. 





Bank clearances continue satis- 
factory. 
ze 


FIELD DAY OF A. O. H. 


For several years the annual field day of 
the Ancient Order of Hibernians has been 
considered an athletic anniversary of promin- 
ence. Its celebration, next Sunday, June 17, 
at the Fair Grounds, will be an unusually in- 
teresting occasion. The programme indi- 
cates twelve principal events in running and 
other athletic sports and the entries there- 
fore include a large number of local ama- 
teurs as well as a number of prominent con- 
testants from abroad. A great deal of in- 
terest is manifest in amateur sporting circles 
especially anent the sprinting qualities ot 
Curd and O’Connor of St. Louis. It is 
believed that the great Maloney, of Chicago, 
will try conclusions with them for the dia- 
mond-studded medal, for which Mr. Byrne, 
the Chairman of the Sports Committee, and 
Mr. J. J. O’Connor of the same Committee, 
have arranged a special event. The Inter- 
Scholastic contest put Hayden Curd’s sprint- 
ing qualities away up and the question is, 
will he be able to keep it up? As these are 
features of a very complete programme 
there will no doubt be an immense attend- 
ance. Good music, good sport, good fellow- 
ship, all the concomitants of a good time,will 
be .btained by those who take in the 
Hibernians’ festival next Sunday. 

FF 

Porter (at the Irish country railway station, 
in voluble but dreary monotone)—‘‘The 
half-past nine o’clock thrain win’t shtart to- 
night till ten o’clock, and there’ll be no 
lasht thrain.’’—Ex. 
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CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 






















































Coup.|When Due.} Quoted 
Gas Co. “oo J. D.|June 1, 1905|102 —104 
Park “ 6 (&@: Aprill , 1905/113  —115 
Property (Cur.)6 A. O./Apl 10, 1906/113. —115 
Renewal (Gld) 4 65| J. D.|Jun 25, 1907|1C3 —104 
A. O./Ap! 10, 1908}105 —107 
* * Ly, J. D.|Dec., 1909)103 —104 
ss ae. - a July’ 1, 1918)}112 —113 
44 “ 346 | F. A.|Aug. 1, 1919)/104 —106 
- “ 3% | M.S.|/June 2, 1920/104 —106 
“st’r’g £100 4 |M.N.|/Nov. 2, 1911/107 —109 
- (Gld) 4 |M.N./Nov. 1, 1912/108 —109 
“ A. O./Oct. 1, 1913/108 —110 
% - J. D.| June 1, 1914/109 —110 
x ‘« 3.65] M N./|May 1, 1915)105 —106 
“s “ F. A.|Aug. 1, 1918)104 —105 
interest to seller. 
Total debt about............... .......§ 18,856,277 
ADMUMRIIII Eso vicinatevesetitsvtise-nstassereas $352,521,650 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Funding +4........... F. A-|Feb. 1, 1901/100 —101 
si 6......----.| F. A-|Aug. 1. 1903}106 —108 
School 4.......... F. A.|Aug. 1, 1908}100 —102 
“ , Es: A J./Aprl 1, 1914|102 —105 
“ 4 5-20...) M. S.|/Mar. 1, 1918/102 —103 
a 4 10-20..| M. S./Mch. 1, 1918/1083 —105 
_ 4 15-20..| M. S./Mch. 1, 1918/104 —105 
- Cee & M. S.'Mch. 1, 1918/105 —106 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 
When 
: Due. Price. 
Alton Bridge 5s..... 1913 | 70 — 80 
Carondelet Gas 6s........ 1902 |101 —103 
Century bets ee Sg b .| 1916 | 97 —100 
Century Buildi ue .| 1917 | -- — 60 
Commercial Bui sine | ist.........| 1 101 —103 
Consolidated Coal 6s................ 1911 | 99 — 95 
Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10 1904 | 99 —101 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s Ist wie 7 1923 | 99 —100 
Laclede Gas Ist 5s... ...| 1919 {108 -1°9 
Merchants Bridge ist mortg 6s| 1929 |114 —116 
Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s| 1930 |111 —113 
Mo. Eleetric Lt. 2d 6s............... 1921 /115 —118 
Missouri Edison 1st mortg 5s..| 1927 | 93 — 95 
St. Louis Agri. & M. A. Ist 5s..| 1906 |100 —..... 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s...... 1914 {109 —100% 
St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s... 1910; — — 4 
St. Louis Exposition 1st 6s......| 1912 | 89 — 92 
Union Stock Yards Ist 6s......... 1899 | Called 
Union Dairy Ist Ss...............--..- 1901 |100 —102 
Union Trust Building Ist 6s.....| 1913 | 98 —101 
Union Trust Building 2d 6s......) 1908 75 — 85 
BANK STOCKS. 
Par (Last Dividend 
val.| Per Cent. Price 
American Exch..|/$*50|June, 00,8 SA|200 —204 
Boatmen’s.......... 100/June '00 8%SA|190 —193 
Bremen Sav........ 100} Jan. 19006 SA 140 —150 
Continental........ 1C0| June ‘00, 34SA|171 —172 
Fourth National| 100) Nov ‘00.5p.c.,$A|2:0 —215 
Frankug:..... --.-- 100)June ‘00. 4 SA\156 --159 
German Savings} 100)Jan. 1900,6 SA|275 —285 
German-Amer....| 100) Jan. 1900, 20 SA|760 --800 
International..... 100|/Apr. 1900 134 qy/|! -120 
Jefferson ............ 100) Jan. 1900, 3........ 1 —110 
Lafayette............ 100| Jan. 1900, : SA/400 —600 
Mechanics’ ........ 100)Apr. 190°, qy|200 SC! 
Merch.-Laclede..| 100) Mar. 1903, i qr|1S6 --160 
Northwestern..... 100| Jan. 1900, 4 SA 135 —155 
Nat. Bank Com..| 100/Apr. 1900, 2% qy|251 -255 
South Side ......... 100|May 1900, 8SA...)i19 —122 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk/ 100)Apr. 1900, 8 SA|i —136 
Southern com..... 100) Jan. 1900, 8........ 90 —100 
State National...| 100)/Mar.1900 1}4qr...|!64 —166 
Third National...| 100/Mar. 1900, Lg qy|!48 —150 
*Quoted 100 for par. 














TRUST STOCKS. 





Par/ Last Dividend 
val. 


Mercantile.......... 


“100|June "99, 8.4 3 


Per Cent. 





100) Apr. 
100 ree 00, Ned - 
100 Nov., 98,3. > 
) oer 


‘00, 2% qr 


Price. 
46 —149 
290 —235 
205 —2C8 
220 —225 
251 --253 





STREET RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS 





















































Coupons. Price. 
Cass Av. & F. G....... a a ON is Ua SO 
10-208. 58. -ccccos. <0 J.& J. |1912/101 —103 
=. eee ee Oct. '93 4 100 —... .. 
Of ER Pe 1907|116 —111 
Jefferson Ave... pe ee eee 
10s 5s. .---| M. & N. 2}1905/105 —107 
Lindell 20s 5s... F.& A. |1911/108 —109 
Comp. Heigts.U.D.6s} J.&J. {1913/1116 —118 
do Taylor Ave.6s.; J.&J. {1913)116 —118 
Mo Ist Mtg 5s 5-10s,) M.& N. {1896105 —106 
I Oi iernhtksintnes: oS | Ee ee 
do Ist Mtg. 6s 20s..| J. & D. |1912) °8 —100 
do 2d Mtg. 7s......... M.&N. /|1902| 98 —100 
St. L. & E. St. L.......| Monthly2p 100 —..... 
do Ist 6s aie te 1925/103 —107 
a proo0lysa 130 —150 
do ist 5s 5-20s. ..... M.&N. |1910)100 —101 
do Baden-St.L. 5s. jJ.& J. |1913)100 —102 
a A OY" aS, Si Wd — 72 
PO ey eae F.& A. |1921/10414 —105% 
do Cable & Wt..6s.; M. & N. /1914/117 —120 
do Merimac Rv. 6s} M.& N. |1916/115 —116 
Go Tansee SB........| . -<.ce0nce 20-0000: 1914} 88 — 89 
M. & N. |1904/106 —109 
Rey AO ER 1909/1C9 —111 
F.@ A. {1916/107 —108 
jJ.&D. 1910}100 —102 
jJ.&D. |1918)128 —125 
Mound City 10-20s6s} J.& J. (|1910/103 —104 
United Ry’s Pfd....... April’001¥}..... 69 — 70 
sg e .c. 50s Le ho ee 86 87 
gy TE BOF 23 — 2¢ 
INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Par |Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent Price. 
American Cent...| 25|)Jan. 1°00 4 SA| 43 — 44 
MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 
Par| Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. wine 
Am.Lin Oil Cons.| M001. .n222055 -:---40522----]- 22 = 12 
Pfd...| 100}Mar.1900 13qr...] 54 — 55 
Am.Car-Fdry ed MON iced oss Sace | ae: 
Pid| 100|Apr. 1900,13/ qr.| 63 —_64 
Bell ee it. 100/Apr 1900’ eon 138 —141 
Bonne Terre F.C} 100|May ‘96, 2... | a 
Central Lead Co.| 100)Mar. 1900, Mo... (125 —135 
Consol. Coal. ..... 100) July, '97 > =) 
Doe Run Min. Go| 10|Mar. 1900. P MO} ,3¢ —140 
GraniteBi-Metal,| 100) ....... .....-........ 160 - 265 
HydraulicP.B.Co| 100) Apr. 1900, lay... “85 — 9% 
K. & T. Coal Co..| 100} Fe b..’39 45 — 55 
Kennard Com.....| 100) Feb. 1900 A 10... 03 —407 
Kennard Pfd...... 100|Feb. 1900 SA3%4.|499 —104 
Laclede Gas,com| 100|Mar,, ’00,2SA 15 -- 76 
Laclede Gas, pf..| 100|June ‘99 SA....| 98 —100 
Mo. Edison Pfd...| 100 52 — 64 
Mo. Edison com.. i eae 
Nat. Stock Yards] 100/Apr., 001% qr.|,00 —105 
Schultz Belting.| 100/Apr., 00. qy 14..|180 —_90 
SimmonsHdwCo| 100\Feb., 1900, 8 A| 00 215 
Simmons do pf...| 100} Feb. 1900, 344SA|!35 —140 
Simmons do 2 pf.| 100) ...... ....-s0000 + 00 —13C 
St. Joseph L. Co.| 10|Mar., 99 1% qy|li4 -- 15 
St. L. Brew Pfd...| 410 Jan., 00,4 p.c |47 —£8 
St. L. Brew. Com|£10/Jan., ’9v 3p.c.|43 —44 
St. L. Cot. Comp} 100/Sept.,’94, 4....... 3 — BH 
St. L. Exposit’n.| 100)Dec., ‘95, 2.. -.... 1 — 2 
St.L.Transfer Co! 100/Apr, 1900, 1 gr...| 64 —_.69 
Union Dairy....... 100/Feb., 00. 14SA/11l0 —115 
Wiggins Fer.Co.| 100/Apr., 00. qr......|220 —230 
wes *haus Brake| 50|Apr. 1900, 11... {189 —190 











DARLEY’S STOCK DEAL. 





‘‘My dear,’’ said Mr. Darley to his wife 
one evening after dinner, ‘‘I believe that 
husband and wife should have no secrets 
from each other.’’ 

‘*Now what have you done?’’ asked Mrs. 
Darley, archly shaking a finger at her hus- 
band. ‘‘Confess immediately to your own 
Amelia.’’ 

“Oh, it’s nothing to be ashamed of, 
Amelia. It’s only a matter of business.’’ 

“Oh, yes, Hrry, business—of course.’’ 

Amelia’s interest was less acute, but she 
tried to look receptive. 

‘‘Some men,’’ Mr. Darley went on, 
‘‘never tell their wives a thing about their 
business, and when they die, their wives—”’ 

“But, Harry, you are not going to die!’’ 
faltered Amelia, as she put her arms around 
her husband’s neck. 

‘‘Certainly not, my dear. 
my life insured?’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, of course.’’ 

And Amelia was satisfied. 

‘‘But, as I was about to tell you,’’ Harry 
went on, ‘‘a friend of mine—Winkle— 
Frederick Winkle—you know him, I be- 
lieve?’’ 

Mrs. Darley nodded. 
Winkle once or twice. 
‘(He gave me a tip week before last.’’ 

“‘Oh, how nice! Was it an ostrich tip? 
May I have it for my new hat? Why didn’t 
you show it to me as soon as you got it?’’ 

‘It wasn’t an ostrich tip, Amelia; it was 
advice to buy a certain stock.’’ 

“Oh, yes, of course—certainly.’’ 
face fell. 

“It was the Unlimited Wire Trust. Said 
it was a good thing. Sure to realize big 
profits. SolIbought a hundred shares.’’ 

‘‘Ohb, how nice!’’ 

“Yes. I got them at fifty-seven, and the 
very next day they went to sixty-five.’’ 

**Oh, you poor boy!’’ sympathized Amelia. 
‘Just after you had bought, too!’’ 

‘‘Oh, that was all right. That showed a 
nice profit—something like seven dollars a 
share, not counting commissions.’’ 

*Good!’’ cried Amelia, clapping her 
hands. ‘‘Now we can furnish the guest- 
chamber. I’ll have it done to-morrow, and 


send for dear mamma to spend a month with 
” 


Haven’t I had 


She had seen Mr. 


Amelia’s 


St. Louis. | 





“‘But, Amelia——’”’ 
‘There are no buts about it, Harry. Just 


think of seven hundred dollars coming into 
the house like that!’’ 


“‘But, Amelia, I didn’t sell.’’ 

“‘Why didn’t you?”’ 

‘Oh, thought it was going higher. Then 
it didn’t do a thing but take a straight drop 
of about twenty.’’ 

‘‘That was fine, wasn’t it?’’ asked Amelia, 
in atone that indicated her opinion that it 
was great good luck. 

“No, it wasn’t fine. 

“Oh, Harry! 


sure,’’ 


I was a loser then.’’ 
Yes, of course—to be 


‘Then f had to put up more margin.” 

‘‘Oh, do tell me what sort of margin it 
was, Harry!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Darley, with 
reviving interest. ‘‘Was it a sort of a 
fringe, and what material was it made of, 
and how was it trimmed?”’ 

“It was made of bank-notes, Amelia,’’ 
said Mr. Darley sternly. ‘‘Bank-notes, with 
green backs and steel-engravings on them, 
and I had to borrow the money from your 
Uncle Joe, and if Unlimited Wire doesn’t 
take a sudden move upward and let me out 
of this hole, I don’t know where our bread 
and butter, and your gowns and hats, and 
the rent, and my life-insurance payments, 
and all the rest of our expenses are to come 
from.”’ 

At this point Mr. Darley put on his hat 
and walked out, to smoke a cigar outside the 
house, and left his wife musing over the 
strange vicissitudes of business.—Bazar. 

et 

‘‘A railroad folder’’ of more than ordinery 
interest has just been issued by the Burling- 
ton Route. It is handsomely printed in 
large, comfortable type, with nice clear maps 
and the blue print photogravures of Tacoma, 
Portland, Ore., and Seattle are gems of half- 
tone work. The most valuable feature of 
the pamphlet, however, is a brief descrip- 
tion of forty or fifty of the principal towns 
and cities of Montana, Washington, Oregon, 
etc., showing population, products of adjacent 
country, industries—a useful guide-book of 
representative towns in the far Northwest. 
Mr. L. W. Wakeley the General Passenger 
Agent of the Burlington Route, in this city, 
(who will cheerfuly send you a copy) notes 
the fact that of the 7850 miles of the Bur- 
lington Route 6000 miles lie entirely within 
“the Louisiana Purchase.’’ 


et 
Mistress:—‘‘ Bridget you’ve been a long 


time in coming; don’t you hear me calling?’’ 
Bridget:—‘‘No, ma’am; not till yez called 
th’ third toim, ma’am.’’—Ex. 
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WHERE TO SPEND THE SUMMER VACATION. 


The Beautiful Scenery, Pleasures and Pastimes to be Found in the Ozark Mountains. 


-_- ws Ss ' 
HE blessed season of recreation has come! 


V It is well, indeed, that those whose work is 


WY, 


jaded body and mind can lay in a store of health and 
strength with which to face many days of work again. No 
man who has the means, who is able to take this summer 
‘‘The end of work,’’ says Aristotle, 


brain-work have their period of relief, 


wherein they can be reinvigorated, and 


rest, should refrain. 
‘fis to enjoy leisure.’’ 
Taken for granted, then, that the summer outing must 
be had for the benefit of mind and body, the next question 
is, Whither? Will it be the European trip, and the crowd - 
ed, noisy, costly French World’s Fair? 
The average recreation-seeker, the mer- 


In too many in- 
stances it will. 
cantile employe, clerk or professional man, with but a few 
weeks of holiday, and a few hundred dollars to enjoy it 
with, will return from the European trip un-rested, more 
wearied than when he left the desk, ready, no doubt, to 
endorse the cynical aphorism, ‘‘Life would be 

very enjoyable were it not for its amusements.’’ 

Recreation, that is, genuine rest for mind 
and body, the kind that is indicated for brain- 
fag, worry and care, is that spent where Mother 
Nature is the nurse—in the woods, in the leafy 
vales, by the river sides, ’mid whisp’ring of 
green leaves. 

Two or three weeks spent in the Ozark 
Mountains, fishing in the beautiful Gasconade, 
boating on the White or the James rivers, or 
roaming through the forest shades that clothe 
the picturesque bluffs of the Meramec, will do 
more for the tired man, the jaded worker, than 
would many months spent in the glare, noise 
and crowds of Paris. 

Always inspiring in its atmosphere sur- 
charged with ozone, its scenery ever new and 
interesting, the flower-crowned bluffs by the beautiful 
rivers, the Ozark region is never so delightful as in 
summer. 

Blessed is the man who has not allowed his mind to be- 
come so calloused by his cash-book, or his work-shop, as 
not to be able to receive ‘‘one impulse from the vernal 
wood.’’ No man is susceptible of a higher, holier happi- 
ness than he who enjoys sylvan life, at least for a few 
weeks, and who responds to the poet’s invitation: 


‘‘Come forth into the light of things, 
Let Nature be your teacher. 
She has a world of ready wealth, 


RIVER SIDE AT SLABTOWN. _ 


‘Snyder, the general passenger agent here. 





Our minds and hearts to bless; 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness.” 


Wordsworth’s thought coatains reason as well as rhyme, 
for any physician will tell you that there is no more whole- 
some recreation than that of woodland life, and those who 
know it best will tell you that in this picturesque region you 
will find the ideal camping, hunting and fishing ground. 
The height of the sunshine, the depth of the shadows, the 
crystal of waters, the fullness of green, and the rich, flow- 
ery growth of the mountain-side meadows in the beautiful 
Ozarks can only be seen! 

Accepting this invitation, then, let us briefly make a few 
memoranda regarding the outing. You provide yourself 
with a thirty-day round-trip ticket which will carry you over 
the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad, always known as 
‘the Frisco Line,’’ to any point which you decide is to be 
your limit. Of course, the time at your disposal must be 
the arbiter of that question. 


“CAMPING OUT,’? NEAR ROGERS, ARK. 


Right here a suggestion is in order. If you are blessed 


with an incumbrance in the shape of a family, let your 
terminus be at Eureka Springs, Ark. Securing stop-over 
privileges, which you may use for hunting, fishing, land- 
viewing or prospecting, the family can go on to Eureka 
Springs while you linger for fish or fowl, etc. 

Whatever decision you come to, whether you go Ozarks- 
ward en famille or solus, or, presuming you are a jolly bach- 
elor, with a crew of other jolly fellows—a most enjoyable 
way to go, you know—you will talk it over with Mr. Bryan 
He has the 
reputation of being one of the most cour- 
teous and obliging of G. P. A.’s, a race pro- 
verbial for ‘‘cleverness.’’ Either Colonel 
Snyder or any Frisco Line representative 
will make any arrangement for your trip, 
tell you what to take with you, where 
to stop—prove, in fact, your guide, 
philosopher and friend. (If you should 
incidentally mention the MIRROR as 
the source of this expedition, or the 
suggester thereof, we have an idea 
that the mention might secure you 
extra attention; though, come to think 
of it, you get that anyhow and always 
from Frisco officials. ) 

Leaving St. Louis your way is along 


the beautiful Meramec River, 
which the Frisco crosses seven 
times, giving one the opportunity 
of admiring the panorama of this 
romantic stream, bordered by 
bluffs and rocks, 

“whose very crags seem bowers, 
So gay they are with grass and flow- 

ers.”’ 
The Meramec is famous among 
fishermen. If you are a disciple 
of Izaak Walton and want a good 
day’s sport, it will pay you to stop 
Eureka. 


About three miles from either 


over at Allentown or 
station are the narrows of Big 
River, which, you know, is a trib- 
There 


you can count on a good- 


utary of the Meramec. 


ly string of jack salmon, 
But 


continuing your journey 


bass or perch. 


southwesterly you traverse Franklin and Craw- 
ford counties, the former noted for its fine 
farms and the latter for its orchards. 

At Cuba a branch of the road runs to Salem, 
in Dent county, another great apple and small- 
fruit region. Returning northward to the 
main line the road traverses Phelps and Pulaski 
counties. A few miles from the railroad the 
Gasconade river is reached, likewise the Big 
Piney, both rivers famous for their romantic 
scenery and their fish. Arlington is the stop- 

ping-off place where one may reach all the most 

fishy nooks, such as Boiling Spring, on the 
Gasconade, six miles from Arlington; Wagon 

Ford, on the Big Piney, eight miles. Slabtown, which is 
thirty-five miles by the wagon road, is about ninety miles 
from Arlington, by the two rivers. This is the average 
difference between the rivers and the roads. There never 
It zigzags 


It is banked 


was such a winding stream as the Gasconade. 
in and out like a Greek key-pattern border. 

in at intervals by grand old gray cliffs which, in the twi- 
light, might easily be imagined the castles such as the old 
robber barons were wont to build on the banks of the Rhine. 
Louis, and is quite 
a rendezvous for Hotel 
tion is good and reasonable, and so, indeed, are the livery 


charges and those for guides, boats, etc. To use a common 


Arlington is 123 miles from St. 


men who fish. accommoda- 


expression, the sportsman ‘‘gets a good run for his money,”’ 
especially when he runs with the current of the pellucid 


Gasconade. 


BLUFF AT BOILING SPRING ABOVE ARLINGTON, 








SV aR 
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@he Mirror. 











Still proceeding southwesterly we dash through Laclede 
county, named in honor of the founder of St. Louis, and 
the thriving town of Lebanon, noticing, en route, what a 
grand 
country 
this is 
becom- 


ing for 


oe av ruit 
: If you 


should 


take a 






flyer over 
this route two or three month 
later you will see thousands of 
bushels of apples weighing 
down the branches of the 
trees. You will need no as- 
surance that ‘‘there is money 
in fruit’’ for the thriving, well- 
to-do look of this region 
through which you are passing 


tells its own story. 


At Niangua you cross the 
picturesque stream of _ that 
name, which is a southern 

affluent of the Osage River, and renowned for its 
piscatotial possibilities. If you don’t want to stop 
in Webster County (which a guide book tells us 
will one day ‘‘market a million bushels of apples at 
a single harvest!’’ and has big crops of strawberries 
now) you will goon to Greene County and, if you 
are interested in men and things in ‘‘Old Mizzoura,’’ 
stop a day orso at Springfield. This, one of the 
most attractive spots on the road, is called the 
‘Queen City of the Ozarks’’ and it is worthy of the 
name, being a bright, clean, flourishing city, noted 
for its pretty girls, its stalwart men and the genera] 
air of prosperity. From the cupola of any high 
building a splendid view of the Ozarks is obtained. 
Inthe near future Springfield will be famous for its 
canning industries, for it is the natural entrepot and 
market of a great fruit region. In the city is a 
large fruit tree nursery and the county has severa] 
hundred acres in strawberries. 

The Kansas City division of the Frisco has one terminus 
at Springfield, 190 miles almost due south. Here, also, is 
the Chadwick Branch running into Christian County, 36 
miles southeast. 

The next important point on the main road is Monett, in 
Barry County, 282 miles from St. Louis. Here the Frisco 
has a northwestern division with a terminus at Ellsworth, 
Kansas, 623 miles from St. Louis and 343 from Monett, 
while the other extends southwesterly through Southwest 
Missouri, through the country of the Shawnees, Wyandottes, 
Cherokees and Creeks (Indian Territory) into Oklahoma 
and the City of Oklahoma, the terminus of the division. 
The main road from Monett traverses the western border 
of Barry County, Mo., cuts through the northwestern 
angle of Arkansas, passes southwesterly through the coun- 
try of the Choctaw Nation and terminates at Paris, Lamar 
County, Texas, 584 miles from St. Louis. Lawrence and 

Jasper counties are the centers of the lead and zinc-mining 
industries and it would not be surprising if the tourist took 
a day or two to visit Joplin, Galena and other places where 
all the talk is of ‘‘shares,’’ ‘‘options,’’ ‘‘assays,’’ etc. The 
wonderful feature of the Ozarks is that the soil is rich 
above and below. Jasper has large aereage in strawberries 
and rich zinc and lead mines. The next thing to ‘‘a land 


flowing with milk and honey’’ is one rich in minerals as 
well as fruit and vegetables. 

Returning to Monett, however, the Frisco runs almost 
due south to Seligman (near the border line of Missouri 
and Arkansas) whence a _ short branch, ‘‘the Eureka 
Springs Railway,’’ 18 miles, carries the seeker of health and 
pleasure to the justly celebrated springs. 

It is claimed by a competent medical writer that Eureka 
Springs possesses all the natural elements so necessary to 
the afflicted, viz., pure air, pure water, delightful 
scenery and the most hospitable and sympathetic people on 
earth. The diseases that have yielded to the curative 
power of the waters are rheumatism, diseases of the 
stomach embraced under the convenient terms dyspepsia 
and indigestion, Brights disease, liver complaints, catarrhal 
troubles, chronic diarrhoea, constipation, paralysis, nervous 
prostration, diseases of the bladder and prostate, diseases 
of the skin, scrofula and all forms of malarial troubles. 

While hundreds and thousands visit Eureka Springs 
year after year for their stomachs’ sake (or their stomachs’ 
ache) and their often infirmities there are others who are 


perfectly sound in mind, body and estate and who go tothe 


handsome sanatarium of the Boston Mountains (as the 
Ozarks are termed in Arkansas) to enjoy its charming 
scenery, its delightful society and its salubrious, invigora- 


ing climate. They say a man is only persuaded once to 





RACCOON SHOALS. 
visit Eureka Springs, therafter he invites himself and all of 
his friends. The town has excellent hotels at prices to 
suit rich, well-to-do and persons of limited means, prices 
ranging from $4.00 a day in some hotels to $4.00 a week 
in others! Besides its intrinsic charms, Eureka Springs is 
surrounded by dense forests abounding in game, and 
beautiful mountain streams well stocked with perch, black 
bass, pike, cat-fish, etc. What more can 
the pleasure-seeker ask? Here is an elysium 
of health, social amenities, civilization, with 
hunting and fishing galore. An excursion 
ticket from St. Louis with return and privi- 
lege of 90 days’ sojourn at Eureka Springs 
costs but $12.50. Itis surely ‘‘cheaper to / 
go than to stay at home.’’ 

lf the tourist during his vacation sees a 
good opportunity for a profitable investment 
he is not likely to overlook it. The trip over 
the Frisco Line affords such opportunities in 
abundance and in almost every line,farming, 
fruit-growing, mining, etc., so that he, who, 
like the famous John Gilpin, 


‘‘Although he was on pleasure bent 
Yet had a frugal mind,” 


wishes to combine business with pleasure 
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will be fully justified in taking the trip over any or all 
divisions of the Frisco. 

From Eureka Springs the road connecting that city with 
the Main Line of the Frisco is being continued to Harrison, 
Boone County, the center of the rich mineral deposits of 
that portion of Arkansas. This will open up a grand 
territory to settlement and already there are adventurous 
souls who are preparing to take advantage thereof. 

Returning once more to Monett the tourist can travel 
southwesterly and take in the wonders of Oklahoma, his 
destination being Oklahoma City. At Neosho are located 
the United States Trout Hatcheries. The fishermen know 
Shoal Creek and Lost Creek, and the woods around Neosho 
are also interesting to sportsmen, to say nothing of the 
prettiest scenery in the Ozarks. 

At Seneca the land of the Indians is reached where the 
tourist can, if he so desires, make the intimate acquain- 
tance of the Nation’s wards. He will find that, as a rule, 
they are kindly disposed and honest, if honestly dealt 
with. While their farms and orchards do not compare with 
those of their white neighors, this could hardly be expected. 
They are making considerable progress, however, and 
perhaps the next generation of Cherokee, Choctaw, Quapaw 
or Shawnee will be quite as civilized as the white man. 

Of Oklahoma, the terminus of the Southwestern 
division of the Frisco Line is a wonderful city considering 
that its “origin is so recent. In this respect it is a 
monument tothe push and enterprise of the men 
of the West. Oklahoma City is in the center of a 
vast agricultural region and of a territory blessed 
with the fertility which is one of the peculiarities of 
the wonderful Ozark Region. 

From start to finish the Frisco passes through a 
wonderland, but in the distance over which this 
article takes the reader are more beauties of the 
pranquil order, relieved here and there by touches 
of the natural sublime than will be found in any 
similar distance or stretch of territory so near to all 
the comforts of American civilization. For the 
sportsman, the artist, the student of nature, there 
are charms innumerably various. The accessibility 
of spots in which ‘‘the madding crowd” and its 
‘fignoble_ strife’’ may be forgotten is superior to 
that of the attractive places on any other road that 
pierces the rural wild. 

Much more could be said of the pleasure to be derived 
by a holiday spent at any of the resorts reached 
by the Frisco, but the half could not be told 
believing,’’ and _ the 


in a volume. ‘‘Seeing is 


reader, who accepts the advice given in these 


pages to sojourn in the Ozarks, will never regret his 


decision. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

‘The Black Terror’’ is a highly romantic 
romance of modern Russia. The hero, an 
Englishman, who is supervising architect 
for Prince Kropenski, falls in love with the 
Prince’s daughter, /rene, mixes with the 
Nihilists, and secures the liberation from 
imprisonment of her father, the reward 
being her hand in marriage. How Raymond 
Heath secured the liberation, how he became 


Czar of all the Russias for one night only,: 


how he escaped, and how he won out, are 
told in a very engaging manner. Ina story 
chock full of ‘‘hairbreadth scapes by sea and 
land.’’ The line of demarcation between the 
probable and the utterly impossible is a very 
thin one, and our novelist may seem to have 
over-stepped it in ‘‘The Black Terror.’ 
But to the ordinary novel-reader this will 
not be a great demerit. Many prefer it. [L. 
C. Page & Co., Publishers, Boston. Price, 


$1.50.] 
re) 


‘‘Exhibition Paris, 1900,’’ isa wonderful 
guide to the French capital. It is positively 
encyclopedic inits massing of information 
concerning the great display, and the infor- 
mation is logically arranged, so that it is 
hard to imagine anyone taking the book in 
hand in viewing the Fair and missing any- 
thing. There is nowasteof words. Every- 
thing is packed into the smallest compass. 
The maps are wonders of lucidity and the 
list of French phrases the Anglo-American 
would be most likely to find useful covers 
almost everything one could imagine in the 
way of making known the more likely 
wants and simpler necessities. The pict- 
ures of the Exposition, of Paris buildings 
and places and great paintings, and the 
portraits of men of note in French and 
European art generally, are as excellent as 
surprisingly numerous. The impression of 
completeness given by the work is hardly 
greater than the realization that the guide is 
a great piece of book workmanship. There is 
nothing slip-shod about it. One feels that it 
has been prepared with the most minute 
care for the most trifling detail. Purchasers 
of this guide have certain advantages in the 
rush to secure seats at the Theatre Sarah 
Bernhardt. There is a colored page devoted 
to an application-blank for seats to the 
presentation of ‘‘L’Aiglon,’’ and_ the 
presentor of this blank will have considera- 
tion above the many ordinary applicants. 
The guide isin itself an evidence of the 
thoroughness with which the Parisians have 
arranged for the great event, for one can 
follow the little directions through the build- 
ings and the aisles thereof and locate 
almost any exhibit at once. The publishers 
for this country aré Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. Price 50 cents. 

a 

‘‘North American Notes and Queries," 
published at Quebec,Canada,is modeled upon 
the old ‘‘Notes and Queries’’ published 
in England and famous among all students 
for the variety of its interest. This maga- 
zine, of which the first number has been 
received, is one that will commend itself to 
all historical students and to all lovers of 
literature, bibliography, archeology, ethno- 
graphy, folk-lore, etc. Its permanency was 
assured by its subscription list before this 
first number was issued. Its list of con- 
tributors includes Sir John Bourinot, 
K. C. M. G. D. C. L.; Sir James LeMoine, 
F. R. S. C.; General James Grant Wilson, 
D.C. L.; president of the New York Gene- 
alogical and Biographical Society, etc.; 
Professor John D. Quackenbos, A. M. 
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M.D., Columbia University; His Grace 
Archbishop O’Brien, Mr. Reuben G. 
Thwaites, Secretary of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, and many others of 
eminence in the fields of literature, history, 
bibliography, folk-lore etc. The table of con- 
tents includes ‘‘Canada’s First Boy Baby,’’ 
by George Johnson, Chief Canadian statis- 
tician; ‘‘The Acadians in Louisiana,’’ by 
Thomas O’Hagan, M. A. Ph. D.; ‘‘Where 
Wolfe and Montcalm Fought,’’ by the 
Editor, (E. T. D. Chambers), with plan 
and fac-simile reproductions,—including the 
newly discovered seal of the company of 
New France; ‘‘An Episode of the Invasion 
of Canada in 1775,’’ by Lt-Col Ernest 
Cruikshank, ‘‘Biographical sketch with 
portrait, of Admiral Edward Boscawen,’’ 
besides a variety of interesting information 
in the various departments entitled Notes 
and News, Curiosa, Notes and Queries, 
Important new Books, Books wanted, etc. 
Copies of the magazine may be had at all 
important news stands, price 25 cents a 
number, and_ subscriptions,—which are 
$3.00 per annum in Canada and the United 
States, $3.50 for other countries, and $6.00 
for the limited edition de luxe, may be 
addressed: Publisher ‘‘North American 
Notes and Queries,’’ Quebec, Canada. 
Fe et 
“THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE.”’ 


One of the most valuable additions to 
popular literature on the subject of the 
Louisiana Purchase is ‘‘Wonderland, 1900,”’’ 
by Mr. Olin D. Wheeler. It is elegantly 
typed, profusely illustrated with half-tone 
engravings and well worthy a place in the 
library. It contains the graphic story of 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 1803-1806; 
the building of the Northern Pacific, and a 
description of the Yellowstone National Park. 
A copy will be mailed to any reader of the 
MIRROR who will send six cents in stamps 
to Mr. Chas. S. Fee, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 

Fe FF 

Rich cut glass in original exclusive cut- 
tings, at J. Bolland Jewelry Company, Mer- 
cantile Club Building, Locust and Seventh. 

ee 

The tutor in one of the smaller schools near 
Chauncey Depew’s native town of Peekskill, 
had drilled a number of his brightest schol- 
ars in the history of contemporary politics, 
and to test both their faith and their knowl- 
edge he called upon three of them one day 
and demanded a declaration of personal 
political principles: ‘‘You are a Republican, 
Tom, are you not?’ ‘‘Yes, sir.’’ ‘‘And, 
Bill, you are a Prohibitionist, I believe?’’ 
‘Yes, sir.’’ ‘‘And, Jim, you are a Demo- 
crat?’’ ‘Yes, sir.’’ ‘‘Well, now, the one 
of you that can give me the best reason why 
he belongs to his party can have this wood- 
chuck, which I caught on my way to school 
this morning.’’ ‘“‘I am a Republican,’’ 
said the first boy, ‘‘because the Republican 
party saved the country in the war and 


tabolished slavery.’’ ‘‘And, Bill, why are 


you a Prohibitionist?’”’ ‘I am a 
Prohibitionist,’’ rattled off the youth, 
‘‘because rum is the country’s greatest 
enemy and the cause of our overcrowded 
prisons and _ poor-houses.’’ ‘‘Excellent 
reasons, Bill,’’ remarked the tutor, encour- 
agingly; ‘‘now, why are you a Democrat, 
Jim?’’ ‘Well, sir,’’ was the slow reply, 
“T am a Democrat because I want that 
woodchuck.’’ 
ee Fe 

Wedding Silverware—Mermod & Jac- 

card’s. 








ANURADHAPURA. 

M. Pierre Loti, now traveling in the 
Orient, made a visit sometime ago to the 
buried holy city of Anuradhapura, on the 
island of Ceylon. Ina letter to the Agaro, 
he relates his experiences and impressions. 
The following translation has been made for 
the MIRROR by Mr. Francis A. Huter. 

‘‘And now I am in India, in the forest, in 
the jungle. And day is dawning for me on 
a world of branches and herbage, on an 
ocean of everlasting green, of infinite extent 
and mystery, of deep silence and awe. 

‘‘From the top of a hill, which rises above 
the plain like an island, I look down upon 
the mute, green immensity. This is India 
under its veil of hazy clouds; this is India, 
the forest, the jungle, and this is, in the 
center of the grand island of Ceylon, the 
place of protound stillness and peace, pro- 
tected on all sides by a vast interlacement of 
trees and bushes. Here, for the past two 
thousand years, the marvelous city of 
Anuradhapura has been sleeping and buried 
under the night of leaves. 

‘‘The sun is rising quickly, while it is mid- 
night in my native country of France. Once 
more the aged earth reveals to the penetrat- 
ing sunlight this region of ruins of imposing 
grandeur, of ruins which are slowly crum- 
bling into dust in this all-overpowering 
verdure. 

‘Where, then, is the vanished, marvelous 
city? My eyes are glancing everywhere, as 
if from the deck of a lonely ship, and yet 
there is no human being visible. Silence, 
oppressive silence, in every direction. Noth- 
ing but trees, trees, trees, the tops of which 
succeed each otherin monotonous regularity. 
What an ocean of trees! In the far-off dis- 
tance, there are lakes, where they find 
crocodiles, and where herds of wild 
elephants are wont to drink, in the gloam of 
the evening. This is the forest, the jungle, 
and the matutinal song of the birds can be 
heard everywhere. 

‘*And this hillon which I stand alone was 
in the long vanished past, a sacred temple, 
a dagoba, where thousands of believers used 
to pray to their prophet, brother and pre- 
cursor of Jesus Christ. In the ancient 
books it is said: ‘Innumerable are the 
temples and the palaces of Anuradhapura. 
In the streets, there is a multitude ot soldiers, 
armed with bow and arrows. Elephants, 
horses, chariots and thousands of people 
come and go. There are jugglers, dancers, 
musicians of diverse countries, and the in- 
struments are of gold.’ 

‘At present, allis silent. The shadows 
prevail everywhere, and the night of green 
surrounds me on all sides. The people and 
the soldiers have vanished, and the forest 
has extended itself. And morning is rising 
quickly on these grand ruins, which are 
doomed to disappear before long. The 
forest is silent, as silent as it was in the 
primitive ages of mankind. 

‘‘How strange this forestis! It is full of 
deserted, lonely porticos, ornamented with 
images of divinities that smile at us mysteri- 
ously. This is the asylum of the pious and 
forgotten. A true church peace reigns 
everywhere, and the paths are covered with 
luxurious plants and fragrant flowers.’’ 

et 

Hand carved ivories. Vienna bronzes 
and a complete assortment of truly beautiful 
Royal Bonn and Roval Vienna ware are 
among our late importations. Call and see 
them. J. Bolland Jewelry Company, 
Mercantile Club Building, Seventh and 
Locust. 





WAS SHE FAT? SHE WAS 
Mrs. Louisa Lafarge has been reducing fat 
people for years. How it can be done she wil] 
tell you confidentially, in a letter, for the smal! 
feeofonedollar. Thereis no other charge here- 
after. She will not sell you any medicine. tYou 
can buy, what she prescribes, from your own 
druggist. You can follow instructions unknown 
to your friends, and during a month you will get 
rid of from one to two pounds of useless fat 
every day. If you think sucha result worth One 
Dollar to you, send that amount (in $1 bill or 
stamps). Address Mrs. Louisa Lafarge, Station 
EK, Duffy Building, New York. If you find this 
treatment not based on common sense, and find 
it doesn’t work, she will send ‘your $1 back. If 
you question the value of this treatment, ask 
any proprietor of a first-class newspaper. They 
all know Mrs. Lafarge and what she has done, 

My Dear Madam: Scranton, Pa 

It is 12 weeks now since I began your treat- 
ment. I noticed no change nor apparent benefit 
the first two weeks, but in the last 10 weeks just 
47 pounds of ‘too, too solid flesh’ has melted 
away. I feel 10 years younger and twice as active 
as I have been since I was 20. The abdominal 
belt is great, My girth is reduced a little more 
than 10 inches. I’ll keepon wearing it, for it is 

so comfortable and braces one up so. Wish I 
could repay you for what you have done for me 
without charge except your small fee. The cost 
has been ridicnlously small compared with the 
great benefit I received. 1 assure you of my es- 
teem. Yours truly, J. Q. M--. 

FROM NEWSPAPER COMMENT. 

Mrs. Lafarge has made remarkable cures.— 
The Daily Herald. 

The patients of Mrs. Iouisa Lafarge become 
her friends.—Weekly Sun, St. Louis. 

_ Mrs. Lafarge is a specialist of national reputa- 
tion and worthy of confidence.--N. Y. Family 
Physician Magazine. 

Mrs. Lafarge’s life-study is bearing fruit in the 
wonderful success she is making in her 
specialty.—Nat. Newsman, N. Y. 





A HIGH-CLASS 
OYSTER HOUSE 
AND RESTAURANT, 
FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN, 


'S MILFORD’S, 


TWO HUNDRED 
AND SEVEN AND 
TWO HUNDRED 
AND NINE 
NORTH SIXTH STREET 
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Bilious Dispepsia 


and 








NECESSITY. 
‘SOLD EVERYWHERE 
IN 5) PACKAGES ONLY. 














Established 1850. Telephone 1013. 
THE OLD RELIABLE. 
MATTHEWS’ 

DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 

314 Olive STrreer. 
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: we Altitude 2,000 Feet. 
%s Pure Sparkling Water---Outdoor hide of All Sorts. 
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IT’S THE BEST! | 


—THE— 


Knickerbocker 
x Special, 


AMERICAS MOST POPULAR RAILROAD 
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a g RAI LROA D. 
* 
Bi g Four Route PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE BETWEEN 
>] 
a ce ST. LOUIS* CHICAGO 
jal = T. LOUIS*° CHICAGO, 
—ST. alae im ST.LOUIS*° KANSAS CITY, 
a a ST. LOUIS «-° PEORIA, 
NEW YORK, ws 
BOSTON, KANSAS CITY» CHICAGO. 
CLEVELAND, . — 
BUFFALO, | Divett eoeae psupaneneaenr 
NIAGARA FALLS. | ” ws 
ST. LOUIS - ALL « POINTS - 
—— | NORTH, WEST +o EAST. 
INDIANAPOLIS, | —e 
CINCINNATI, “If u are posecrnara a any ; aepdion of | 





| which can be made over the Chicago & Alton, it will 
| Pay you to write to the undersigned for maps, pamph- 
lets, rates, time tables, etc 


Pn a D. BOWES, oe 
JAMES CHARLTON, General Western Passenger Agen 

| General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 716 —< Broadwa, 
| CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. T. LOUIS, MO. 


and WASHINGTON, D, C. | 


Finest Equipped Train between 
St. Louis and the East. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS, 
THROUGH LIBRARY CAFE CARS, 
THROUGH DINING CARS. 


top-overs allowed at Niagara Falls, Hot Springs, | 
Va., Washington. Baltimore and Philadel- 
— CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FourtH Srreat 


‘OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MONEY TO LOAN 


& 





For Sleeping Car reservations, call on or 
address. . . 

Cc. W. GREEN, 

Tray. Pass’r Ag’t, Big Four Route, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
W. G. KNITTLE, 

Trav. Pass’r Ag’t, Big Four Route........ DALLAS, TEX. 
Cc. L. HILLEARY, 

Ass’t Gen’! Pass’r Agent................... 
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REMEDY 


A safe and powerful remedy for functional ae a 
troubles, delay, pain, and irregularities, is * Ea) XC 
LOAN 


APIOLINE 
(CHAPOTEAUT) ! 


Successfully prescribed by Specialists for Dis- 
eases of Women. Price $1.00 of all Druggists, 
or by mail. P.O. Box 2081, N. Y. 
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On Diamonds and Jewelry. | 


THE CRESCENT HOTEL, 


EUREKA SPRINGS, ARK. 
Is Now Open as an All-the-Year Resort. 








The Most Desirable and Convenient Resort 


in the Southwest. 
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“No trouble to answer questions.” 


Write for New Book on TEXAS—free. 





OFFICE.: 


L. S. THORNE, E. P. TURNER, 


Vice-President and General Passenger 


General Manager. and Ticket Agent. 


DALLAS. TEXAS. 
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HOWARD ELLIOTT, L.W.WAKELEY, 
General Manager, Gen’l Pass’r Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


At the City Ticket Office, Burlington Route, southwest corner Broadway and 
Olive street, may be obtained, free, a copy of the Burlington’s new folder de- 
scriptive of the Minnesota Lake Region and the Steamer tour through the 
Northern Lakes. 

Send 6 cents postage for ‘‘COLORADO,” or ask for the finely illustrated 
folder ‘‘TO CALIFORNIA, THROUGH SCENIC COLORADO,”’ free. 

Another new folder, descriptive of the great development of the Northwest 
region, issued in connection with the Burlington’s new St. Louis-Portland train 
‘The Burlington-Northern Pacific Express,’’ may be obtained free upon 


application. 


10,000 LARES 


/ MINNESOTA. 


Minnesota’s climate, woods and waters form a summer’s 


Burlinéton 
Houte 





paradise,—forests, trout streams, finest fishing lakes in the 
world, vast regions of marvelous sport in muscallonge and bass 
fishing, deer and moose hunting, wild fowl shooting. Minne- 
sota offers the entire category of a summer’s outing—yachting, 
golfing, fashionable hotels, sportsmen’s lodgings, canoeing, 
camping, fishing shooting, a perfect climate and a complete 


renovation of a depleted system. 
THROUGH THE 


NORTHERN LAKES 


A summer’s tour, novel and full of health, is one through 


Burlington 
Houte 


Minnesota and Duluth, thence on the palatial steamers “The 
Northland” and “The Northwest,” through Lake Superior to é 
Mackinac Island, thence through Lakes Huron and Erie to 
Detroit, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, returning home by rail. 
Inquirers should arrange early, as accommodations on these 


steamers last season were hardly adequate to care for the great 


COLORADO 
NEARER. 


The low-rate excursions to Colorado and Utah for the 


patronage. 


Burlington 
Houte 


coming season will bring those splendid summer regions nearer 
than ever before to the people of the Mississippi Valley. 
Dates of Excursions with All-Summer Limits : 


June 20th, July 9th and 17th, August Ist. 


Dates of Excursions With 21 Days’ Limit: 
June 19th, July 3d and 17th, August 7th and 21st. 


Summer Tourist Rates Every Day. 


The journey is short, too. No. 5 at 2:05 P. M. One 
night on the road to Denver. 
No. {5 at 8:45 P. M.—arriving Denver second morning. 





